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PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY, 1887. 


ST. VALENTINE’S EVE. 


BY 


Yy HEN Mrs. Harrison Ainslie arrived 

at Genoa, on her way from Cannes, 

it was St. Valentine’s Eve. Mrs. Ainslie was a 
bright sparkling brunette, and, though not yet 
three-and-twenty, had been a widow rather more 
than two years. People wondered why she did 
not marry again, especially as she had a crowd 
of suitors, and, among them, no less a person than 
Lord Henry Douglas, second son of the Duke of 
Kelso, who had inherited his mother’s large estate, 
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she had been there, as a guest, the preceding 
summer, when Lord Henry’s sister, Lady 
Ermengarde Wentworth, had acted as chap- 


erone and hostess for him. It was a house of 
which any woman might be proud to be mistress. 

But she had been so happy in her freedom, and 
in the privilege that her widowhood conferred, 
that, up to the date of my story, she had been proof 
even against Lord Henry’s rank and fortune, and 
even his personal accomplishments, which were 
many and rare. She had, in fact, definitely re- 
fused him. This had happened at Cannes, only 
a few days before, at a ball, one of the last of 


and, with it, one of the most picturesque old man- the season; for Lent was rapidly approaching, 
sions in all England, overlooking the Wear, in ; after which festivities of this kind would be out 


Durham. 


Mrs. Ainslie knew the place well: for < of seasor, »s we ail know, for six weeks. 
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Lord Henry had danced with her; and, when 
the waltz was over, having asked her to sit 
out the next dance with him, had conducted her 
to the conaérvatory, where, though the dancers 
were in full view, both he and she were quite 
unobserved. 

There, in a few words, in his manly frank way, 
he had laid his heart at her feet, but only to be } 
rejected. She was frightened and embarrassed, 
and hardly knew what she said; and Lord 
Henry left her abruptly and half offended, so 
that she never expected to see him again. 

Report explained her refusal by saying that 
Mr. Ainslie, who was quite old enough to 
have been the father of his pretty wife, had 
not made her the most amiable of all possible 
husbands, and that she was in dread of a repe-: 
tition of her first experience. She often told 
her intimates that she was afraid to trust any 
man. Be that as it may, when, on the expiration 
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her marriage, and' 
a summer at New- 
port after it. She- 
had given a grand 
ball and a series 
of superb dinners 
at her New York 
residence. Now, 
when her two 
years of widow- 
hood had expired, 
she had crossed 
the ocean, and 
had renewed her 
earlier triumphs 
by a series of fresh 
ones in the capi- 
tals of Europe. 
She had spent the 
close of the last 
season in London, 
had been pre- 
sented at court in 
a dress designed 
expressly for the 
presentation by 
Worth, and had 
been favorably 
noticed by the 
Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales, and 
even invited to 
visit Sandring- 
ham. After, she 
had made one of the select party which had gone 
down to Kelso Manor, Lord Henry's beautiful 
Now, her villa at Cannes was, perhaps, 
the most attractive of the many social salons of 
that charming resort. 

Mrs. Ainslie was on her way to Italy, to-day, 
because she had received an invitation to be 
present at the wedding of one of her most 
particular friends—-Miss Sylvia St. John, of 
New Orleans—who was about to espouse, in 
Genoa, the Marquis. Marini, the chief of an old 
historical family, and one closely affiliated with 
the reigning house of Italy. The wedding was 
to be a very grand affair, royalty itself having 
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of her two years’ mourning, six months before, } promised to send a representative in the shape 
Florence Ainslie found herself still young and ; of a second-cousin; while there was not one of 
beautiful, and in the uneontrolled possession of 3 the great Genoese families that would not con- 
a handsome fortune, she had set about very } tribute a guest or two. So Mrs. Ainslie had 
sysiematically to make the most of the goods} prepared her prettiest toilettes. put up her 
wherewith Providence had provided her. She} parure of diamonds in’ her hand-bag—that 
was fond of society, and had formerly indulged being, in her estimation, the safest way of trans- 
in the very cream of it, in her native land. } porting those valuables—and set out for Genoa 
She had spent a winter at Washington before: the day before the wedding; and was now 
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rapidly approaching that picturesque town, in an 
express-train. 
It must be confessed that the journey had fur- 
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over the windows; but Mrs. Ainslie, poor dear, 
could not help eying them furtively, remember- 
ing that those windows opened on a balcony, and 


nished some disagreeable incidents. In the first 
place, Mrs. Ainslie’s French maid chose to fall 
ill, of all days in the world, on the very day of 
her mistress’s departure for Genoa. So Mrs.: the gusts, blowing from the sea, caused the 
Ainslie was forced to start off without her, » window-curtains to vibrate from time to time, in 
relying on Mrs. St. John’s promise, by telegraph, ; a decidedly startling manner. Mrs. Ainslie be- 
to send an equally accomplished attendant to her ; gan, after awhile, to think about the exploits of a 
friend, at the latter's hotel, on the 
following day, to assist in arraying 
her for the wedding. Secondly, 
her courier had engaged rooms for 
her, not at the newer and gayer 
hotels of Genoa, but at the antique 
and grandiose hostelry of The 
Cross of Malta, a magnificent old 
house that had once been a pulace, 
but which, situated on the quay 
and at a distance from the more 
modern portions of the city. was 
as gloomy and depressing an abode 
as one could well be ushered into 
on a stormy winter evening, after 
a railway-journey of several hours. 
At least, such was Mrs. Ainslie’s 
opinion when she was shown into 
the drawing-room belonging to the 
suite of rooms which she was ex- 
pected to occupy during her stay 
in Genoa, It was a vast apart- 
ment, with its stately proportions 
and lofty ceiling, its heavy furni- 
ture and curtains, with only here 
and there a picture or mirror to 
brighten it up. It was now lighted 
only by a small fire, a solitary 
lamp, and half a dozen candles, 
and was depressing to the 
degree. Even the appetizing little 
dinner which was set out on a ef: 2 
round table beside the fire, and 
which she hastened to eat as soon 
as she had changed her dress, 
failed to restore her spirits. With 
difficulty she repressed an impulse to take her 3 band of miscreants who had recently robbed and 
departure in search of more cheerful quarters at ; murdered an old lady living on the Villafranca 
once; but this, she thought, would look foolish, road, and who were still at large. Also, she 
and so she set to work to make herself as com-‘ recalled the tragic fate of a young bride in 
fortable as possible under the circumstances. { Florence, who had gone to her own room to dress 
Still, she was rather a nervous woman, and the ; for a ball, and, failing to appear at the time for 
great gloomy room seemed so full of mysteriqus ‘ departure, had been sought for by her husband 
corners and shadowy recesses, in which any ; and found seated before her dressing-table, stone 
number of malefactors might be lurking, that, $ dead, having been strangled for the sake of her 
after awhile, she began to be half frightened. : bridal pearls, by some unknown and undiscover- 
The heavy velvet curtains had been closely drawn ° able wretch. 


that her rooms were on the first floor, and so 
by no means difficult of access from the street 
without. The wind roared in the chimney, and 
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To chase away these sinister recollections, >» impetuous. But I must see what he has to say, 
Mrs. Ainslie addressed herself to the perusal of } poor fellow.’ The letter was as follows: 
a letter which had been handed to her vn her } « pear Mrs. AINSLIE: 
arrival at the hotel, and which till that moment} ] have preceded you to Genoa, repressing my 
had lain neglected in the depth of her pocket. ; desire to go thither in the same train—perhaps, 
She smiled as she glanced at the signature, which $ oh, blissful idea! in the same car—with yourself. 
was that of Lord Henry. 3 But, after your cruelty the other evening, I did 
‘I really should have been tempted to listen ; not dare to do this. Still, I am not going to give 
to his wooing,’’ said Florence to herself, as she $ up. The men of my race never do. I shall 
unfolded the letter, ‘‘if he had not frightened be your fellow-guest at the wedding. May the 
me so, the evening he proposed. If he had not sight of the happiness of others incline your 
selected a ball-room, if he had come alone to the } hitherto frozen heart to make me the happiest 
villa, it might have been different; but he took me of men! Till next we meet, believe me yours 
by surprise. I wonder if all Englishmen are so fervently and devotedly, Henry Ketso.”’ 
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to tranquilize Florence Ainslie’s nerves. But, 
suddenly, she gave a half-stified shriek and 
sprang to her feet, for there, beneath the edge of 
one of the window-curtains, she saw, protruding, 


the tips of a pair of boots; sturdy, undeniably ; 


masculine boots, too. 


The letter dropped from her hands. Breath- ; 
less with terror, she cowered back in the depth ; 
A: 


of her armchair. Who was it hidden there? 


thief certainly, possibly a murderer. Perhaps 


one of the assassins of old Madame de Noves, or } 


of the young bride at Florence. ll the terrible 
stories she had heard or read came whirling 
through her brain. The bag, witk the jewels, 
she had kept with her. 
ignorance, and go out of the room, leaving it on 


the table for the thief, as she had heard of other : 


women doing, under similar circumstances? 


Alas! the door and the bell-rope were both at : 


the other side of the room; and to reach either 


she would have to pass that dreadful curtain, ‘ 
when the miscreant concealed behind it would ° 


certainly rush out and silence her voice forever. 
She put her hands over her eyes, to shut out 


the sight of what she knew was coming. She } 


was in an agony of dread lest she should feel, 


the next moment, a fierce hand clutch her ° 


hair, and the-cold steel of a dagger at her throat. 


But, just then, there came a discreet tapping ‘ 


at the door, and she knew that help was near. 


With one bound she crossed the room, drew the ? 


bolt, and flung the door wide open. She no 
longer feared that the thief would intercept her. 

A bright-looking chambermaid entered, with 
a deprecating smile and many apologies. 

“So sorry to disturb madame,’’ she said: 
“but the gentleman who vacated these rooms 
only just as you arrived—when he heard you 
wanted them, he insisted on giving them up—left 
behind him a pair of walking“boots. Ah, there 
they are, just where his stupid valet said he had 
left them—right in front of the parlor-window, 
of all places in the world.” And, sweeping 
aside the curtain, she caught up the pair of boots, 
the innocent cause of all Mrs. Ainslie’s alarm, 
and departed with renewed apology. 

Mrs.* Ainslie breathlessly sank into a low 
padded chair by the table, where the lamp was 
burning, and began to smile at herself for having 
been so frightened, though her heart still beat. 

“And yet,” she said, when she had reflected 


awhile, “it is a dreadful thing for a woman to $ 


be alone, and have to go traveling about the 
world without a protector, and be frightened 
in this way. Now, if Lord Henry—he is a 
handsome fellow—were to propose again, I should 


The reading of this letter tended, for awhile, : 


Could she net feign : 
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really feel tempted to accept his offer: at least, 
to take it into serious consideration.” 
The words were scarcely out of her mouth, 
when there was another knock. With an indif- 
, ferent air, she cried, without turning her head: 

** Well, what is it now’ Come in.’ 

A light footstep crossed the room—that of 2 
handsome graceful young fellow, in the well- 
fitting morning-suit of a high-bred young 
Englishman. He put his hand on the back of 
<a chair immediately behind the speaker, and 
sone knee on the seat—an Englishman will do 
» such things, even in presence of a lady, no 

matter what his rank, if he is embarrassed— 
>and began to speak in a nervous and hesitating 
tone, but one singularly sweet and thoroughbred. 

“T—I,” he stammered, “have just heard— 
by the merest accident, you know—who the 
lady is to whom I gave up these rooms. You 
see, I heard these were the only suitable ones 
$in the house; and, as I am a bachelor, it don’t 
matter much to me, and so I told my man we 
would clear out; and I was just going down to 
the carriage, when I heard it was you that was 
here, and I couldn't help coming in to pay my 
respects, even though you did—did throw me 
S over, the other—” 

The widow had turned her head half around 
> when he began to. speak, still indifferently, 
; supposing it was the chambermaid. But, the 
’ moment she heard his voice, she recognized who 


; it was, and alternate emotions of surprise, joy, 
$ bashfulness, and humor chased each other by 


$ turns over her pretty face. She toyed with her 
’ fan'a moment, as if to hide her embarrassment, 
and then, the humor of the situation getting the 
} uppermost, she burst into a ringing peal of 
silvery laughter, sprang gayly from her chair, 
and extended her hand to Lord Henry. 
“There, don’t say another word. I am so 
glad to see you; and—and—” stammering in 
turn, “take it and keep it—if you care for it.’’ 
$ Do you mean it?” cried Lord Henry, in a . 
} rapture. “Do you really mean it?” 
For answer, she looked up at him so saucily 
yet so sweetly, with such laughing yet tender 
} and love-lit eyes,that he forthwith took her in 
his arms and kissed her, to which she made no 
resistance, curious to say. 

Mrs. Ainslie is not spending this winter at 
Washington, as she had intended; for she was 
married last June, and she is now dispensing 
the hospitality of Kelso Hall to a brilliant and 
distinguished circle of guests. 

All this happened, as if to make it the more 
romantic and appropriate for a love-story, on last 
year’s Sr. VaLentine’s Eve. 








ABIDE WITH ME. 


BY HENRY FRANCIS LYTE. 


ABIDE with me! Fast falls the eventide— 


The darkness deepens: Lord, with me abide ! 


When other helpers fail and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, oh abide with me! 


Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day, 


Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass away. 


Change and decay in all around I see ; 


© Thou, who changest not, abide with me ! 


Not a brief glance I beg, a passing word, 
But as Thou dwell'st with Thy disciples, Lord— 


Familiar, condescending, patient, free— 
Come, not to sojourn, but abide with me. 


RN PAAR 


‘Come not in terror, as the King of kings, 
But kind and good, with healing in Thy wings: 


‘Tears for all woe, a heart for ev'ry plea : 
Come, Friend of sinners, and thus bide with me! 
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"Thou, on my head in early youth, didst smile ; 
And, though rebellious and perverse erewhile, 


"Thou hast not left me oft as I left Thee. 
On to the close, oh Lord, abide with me! 


SARA SE 


I need Thy presence every passing hour. 
What but Thy grace can foil the tempter’s power? 


Who like Thyself my guide and stay can be 
Through cloud and sunshine? Oh, abide with me ! 


I fear no foe with Thee at hand to bless : 


Ills have no weight, and tears no bitterness. 


Where is death's sting? Where, crave, thy victory? 
I triumph still, if Thou abide with me. 


Hold Thou Thy cross before my closing eyes ! 


Shine through the gloom, and point me to the skies ! 


I a bid 


Heav'n’s morning breaks and earth's vain shadows flee* 
In life and death, oh Lord, abide with me ! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A FIFTH AVENU 


E ROMANCE,’’ ‘‘LOBD AVALON,’ ETC. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53. 


V. THE RESCUE. 
On that same summer morning. a young man 
in simple traveling-attire might have been seen 
walking across Hetherington Park. He had the 


long easy stride of an accomplished pedestrian, ; 
accustomed to long journeys on foot, and even to { 
‘climbing Alpine summits. His age might have ; 
been twentysix or twentyeight. Rather above ° 


the middle height, with a singularly well-propor- 


tioned figure and the erect carriage of a soldier, ° 
he had attracted every eye while he kept to the ° 
high-road, whether of stolid peasant, burly : 
farmer, or doctor jogging along in his gig; ‘ 
whether of cottage matron standing at her door- ; 
way, or cottage maiden peeping above the pots : 


-of geraniums at the window. 


He was accompanied by a St. Bernard dog, a } 


magnificent animal, larger than usual even for 
that gigantic breed, who jumped and frisked 
about, as if in the exuberance of his spirits he 
-could not control, now chasing a butterfly, and 


now barking at his own shadow. Occasionally 
his master would call him to heel, and then he ° 
would follow demurely for awhile, but only to ; 


break away a moment or two after. 


Suddenly the trees, which had been quite } 


thick on all sides, with the path hardly discern- 
ible between them, widened, and a little river 
became visible close in front, with a rustic bridge 
crossing it. On this bridge, leaning against the 
railing, was a young girl, apparently lost in 


reverie. The mastiff, seeing her, made a dash : 


forward, barking loudly—not in anger, but play- 
fully ; though a stranger, unaccustomed te a dog 
vof his size and suddenly surprised by his appear- 
ance, would naturally have thought otherwise. 
The girl did think so. She started back in 


ness of action. Flinging off his coat, he broke 
into a run, and was at the side of the stream in a 
moment. There he caught sight of our heroine, 
as she rose for the first time to the surface. 
Accustomed to danger in manifold forms, and to 
the presence of mind which familiarity with 
peril brings, he realized immediately that to save 
her there was but one chance, which was to 
reach the water lower down than where she was, 
and so catch her as she was swept toward him. 
Accordingly, he ran swiftly along the bank of 
the little river, prepared to plunge in at the first 
sight of her; for she had now sunk beneath the 
surface, after a vain attempt to grasp at the 
bridge. But, when she rose the second time, it 
was on the other side of the stream, and, though 
he was now rather nearer the fall than herself, 
he recognized that it would be impossible to 
swim across in time to intercept her. He beheld 
: her futile effort to catch the branch of the elm, 
and saw the wild look of appeal as her face was 
raised to heaven. He was within a hundred feet 
or so of the fall when Maud rose for the third 
time. She was now in the middle of the stream, 
; where the current was strongest and the water 
was deepest. As she came to the surface, she 
; threw out her hands wildly, as if with a despair- 
sing clutch. Her look, when she found that she 


3 grasped only air—her last look, as she thought, 
at earth and sky—he never forgot to his dying 
day. 


Athlete as he was, prize swimmer as well as 
crack steeple-chaser, he would have said, in a 
: cooler moment, that any attempt at this late 
} juncture, to rescue her, would only involve the 
; sacrifice of his own life as well as of hers; for the 
} rush and whirl of the current was terrible, and 


momentary affright, pressing heavily against the : the fall only a few strokes beyond. He did not, 
railing as she did so. The next instant, the } however, hesitate for a second; but, plunging 
railing gave way, as we have seen in our last} headlong in, some twenty feet further down 
chapter, and she fell into the stream. ’ than where she was, he reached her side, in the 


«Great heavens, what have you done, you old 
rascal?” cried the dog’s master, apostrophizing 
the mastiff. ‘If the girl be drowned, you shall 


middle of the stream, just as she was being 


swept past him, and going under for the last 
time. 


be shot, in spite of everything you did for me on: Fortunately for both, she had lost conscious- 

the Alps, you dear old Jupiter.” ness in this extremity, and so was incapable of 

But, though he vented his anger in words, it : those frantic and really unconscious struggles 

did not for an instant interfere with his prompt-; to clutch at the rescuer, with — a drown~ 
; (145) 
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ing person so often sacrifices aloes life, as 
well as his or hers. 
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} front of the capacious dion, where fortunately 


Taking hold of her with } a fire was blazing and a great kettle boiling and 


his left hand, he struck out with his right, mak- } hissing. 


ing for the nearest bank, which was the one } 
opposite to that where he had leaped in. It was $ 
an almost impossible venture, but he achieved } 
it; and, in less than a minute, he had borne 


Maud safely to the shore. Here, pausing for an 


g 


> 


“Quick !"’ he said. ‘ Quick, with hot water 
; and hot towels, while I see if she can swallow.” 


: With the words, he produced one of those pocket- 


flasks without which no Englishman, high or 


low, ever travels. ‘Yes, her lips open. Thank 


instant to recover his breath, he lifted the inani- ; God! she is not dead. The color begins to come 


mate form in his arms, and carried it down a 


back to her face. Ah!’’ for Maud slowly opened 


slight declivity, at the foot of which stood the mill, ; her eyes, and looked around with a faint smile, 


whose picturesque overshot-wheel the little river 3 “you see us ? 


Fear nothing; youare safe. Keep 


had turned for centuries—ever since the time of § quiet and rest, and let Mother Gudge make 


the Saxons, indeed, as tradition averred. 

The old moss-grown wheel was droning on 
now, half drowning the sound of the waterfall; 
the pigeons were strutting and cooing on the 
eaves of the building, or whirling and tumbling 
against the sky above it; 
with a wrinkled leather-colored face, was leaning 
on the antique door, the upper half of which was 
open, while the lower half was closed: it was 
a-picture instantaneously photographed on his 
brain, ‘as so often happens in great crises—when 
it would be thought we could not see trifles—pho- 
tographed with a force and precision such as no 
former event in his eight-and-twenty years had } 
ever paralleled. 

‘Bless us!’’ cried the milleva dame, with ; 
a start, as she beheld a strange gentleman ' 
approaching, bearing the limp and dripping } 
form of a girl in his arms, 


Who be ye, sir? And who is the young ‘oman? 
Be she drownded—” 
«My good dame,” interrupted the young man, 


half angrily and altogether sternly, and with a} 


decision that showed he was accustomed to com- } 


mand and be obeyed, ‘don’t stand there gaping! 
Don’t you see the young lady is dying, if not 
dead? Open the door. Get hot water. Have 
a@ warm bed prepared. Is there no one to help 
you? Quick! It is a matter of life or death.” 

‘«Lank-a-massy,”’ said the old dame, now 
recognizing the burden in the speaker’s arms, 
“why, it be/Miss Maud—Miss Morley, that is— 
the governess up at the Hall. Be she drownded, 
sir? Yes, yes, I’m coming,” opening the lower 
leaves of the door, as she-spoke. ‘‘ Here, Hetty! 
Liza! where be ye, ye lazy things? Bring her 
in, sir—Miss Morley be drownded, girls, while 
you stand gaping out o’ back window, you good- 
for-nothing— 


But the impetuous young man interrupted } 
her again, by pushing past her and depositing 


Maud’s lifeless figure on a settle, one of those 
huge old-fashioned affairs still to be seen in 
English cottages, and which. stood directly in 





and an old woman, } 


‘* What do ee mean ? ; 


2 


> some hot tea for you, while I run up to the Hall, 
and send a carriage for. you, for she says you 
belong there. No, not a word of thanks,” as, 
turning to him, she began feebly to speak, 
realizing it all, and that he was her preserver.. 
*T only did what anybody else would have done. 
: And, after all, it was my dog that made you fall 
in, and you ought to hate me for it forever.” 
As he spoke, he made her a quick but grace- 
} ful bow, and was gone the instant after. 
; The miller’s wife had heard these last words, 
’ with mouth agape and wide distended eyes. 
; Now she threw up both hands. 
‘‘Deary me,” she cried, ‘it’s young Master 
’ Desmond come back, after all these years, and I 
; hever to know till he called me Mother Gudge.”’ 
3 


VI. 





“~ 





‘‘ NEVER, NEVER.” 
> Tue accident to Maud, which might have 
? proved so fatal, did not even bring on the custom- 
ary cold. Mother Gudge, as soon as she recovered 
; from her surprise at the unexpected appearance 
: of her master’s nephew, insisted that her ert 
; should change her wet garments for the Sunda, 
} suit of one of her own daughters. The hot tea 
was not forgotten, either. In consequence, when 
; the carriage came from the Hall, Maud was able 
to walk to it without assistance; and, though she 
did not make her appearance that evening in 
the drawing-room, she was quite herself again 
the next morning. 

Young Desmond, meantime, at dinner, ex- 
plained his sudden advent. 

‘*T was in India, on long leave, as you know,” 
he said, ‘‘when my dear father died so unexpect- 
edly, now eighteen months ago. I was far up 
in the hills, where there was no telegraph, and a 
mail only once a week. When I found that sooth- 
2 ing his declining hours was impossible, I had no 
desire to return, but sought to forget my grief 
by prolonging my stay. I applied, therefore, for 

an extension of my leave; and, after exhausting 
5 India, traveled leisurely through Egypt, Pales- 
; tine, and Syria; bringing up, last February, in 
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Rome., After that, | started for a pedestrian-tour 
through Switzerland, and it was while on this 
expedition that 1 made the acquaintance of 
Jupiter, my pet St. Bernard; for I lost my way, 
and was out half the night, and would have 
died..ef exposure if he had not found me. He 
ought to be shot. for what he did to-day—though 
it was only his play, poor fellow; but, you see, ; 
under the circumstances, I suppose I must forgive 
him. I was in Paris, planning a trip through : 
Spain, when I received a letter from the duke, ; 
saying that, as he was childless, as my father 
had been his only brother, and as I was now, 
therefore, his heir, it was necessary to consult me 
about a re-settlement of some of the property 
which the family solicitor thought desirable. 
He fixed the first of next month for me to meet 
him at the castle. As there was hardly sufficient 
time to visit Spain understandingly, and as I was ; 
tired of Paris, I thought I would run over and 3 
surprise you here, and see if you had all quite : 
forgotten me. That is the reason why I did not 
telegraph. At the station, I left my man, with } 
orders to bring on the luggage, and, declining } 
a fly, took a short-cut across the park. I shudder } 
to think how near I came to causing a tragedy. } 
But here Iam; and you must make the most of $ 
me, if you care for such a scapegrace, for the rest 
of the month.” 

The rest of the month, of which he spoxe so } 
lightly, proved the most eventful in his life, and ‘ 
brought into it elements of tragedy even greater ; 
than that which had come so near occurring at 
the river. 


That our heroine should secretly look up to and } 
worship her preserver was no more than might ; 
have been expected. She would have been less 
than a woman if she had not. To every assever- 
ation that anyone else would have done the same, 
she merely replied by a look of her glorious eyes ; 
and a negative shake of the head. As for having ; 
his pet-dog Jupiter bl jl, as D d insisted 
on doing, she would not hear a word of it. In} 
secret, she had kissed the great St. Bernard, 
not. only. because he belonged to. her hero, but 
hecause "he had saved Desmond’s life on the 
Alps; but now she only petted him with her 
hand, as she looked up to reply to. his Ommee § 

‘No,’ she answered, “I won't, have him } 
blamed. It was only his play. He didn’t mean } 
it. Did you, dear.old Jupiter?’ And then she ; 
threw her arms around. his neck, and, drew him } 
to her with a caressing look. Oh, what would ; 
not. her hearer have given for just such a iook ? : 

For Desmond, from the very beginning, had } 
fallen desperately in love. It was the first time } 


he had loved, in his life, in any true sense. ; 
Vout. XCI.—8. 
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His having rescued Maud from death was the 
commencement of it. Her grace, her bright 
intelligence, her sweetness of disposition, not 
less than her marvelous beauty, did the. rest. 
When he heard that she was the little girl who 
had come to the Squire with her grandpa’s letter, 
and whom he had befriended, he declared that 
there had been something familiar in her face 
from the very first. And he said to himseif: 
“T loved her from the first, too.” 

Maud, in the beginning, had been frankness 
itself when in Desmond’s company. . She never 
forgot she was only a governess, and no more 
dreamed of his loving her than she would have 
dreamed of the Czar of all the Russias asking for 
her hand. But that was no reason, she told her- 


: self, why shé should not love him. Could she 
> do anything else? Had he not saved her life? 


Was he not her ideal of all that was noble? Was 
he not the realization of her girlish dreams of a 
hero? In the solitude of her chamber, she 


2 recalled what he said and how he looked at 


every interview, and prayed silently for his hap- 
piness when he should marry some more fortu- 
nate girl in his own station in life. 

But, after awhile, when she began to suspect 
that he was not indifferent to her, her manner 
toward him changed. For to encourage him 


3 would be the basest ingratitude, she said to 


herself, toward the Hetheringtons, who had been 
so kind to her. Hence, where formerly she had 
been frank, she now became cold; where friendly, 


; reserved; where eloquent in speech, silent and 
; abashed. He was quick to note the change. . He 


had haunted her footsteps from the very first 
day. He was always at her side of evenings, to 


; turn her music when she was asked to sing in 
, the drawing-room. By a skillful and persistent 
} diplomacy, known: to all lovers, he succeeded in 


learning when she took her afternoon stroll, and 
was forever appearing as if by accident on such 


, occasions. At last, one day, he missed her. The 
» next morning, he rose early and placed: himself 


on the watch. ‘Perhaps. she is; going out 
before breakfast, in future,’’ he said to himself, 
‘instead of after luncheon.’’ He found that he 
was not mistaken. When he accosted her, in the 
shrubbery, she started with surprise and evident 
annoyance. And this gave him, for the first 
time, a suspicion of the real truth, 

‘““You don’t seem glad to see me,” he said. 
“Did you avoid me purposely yesterday’? Are 
you trying to escape me to-day?. What have I 
done to offend you?’ 

She had recovered, while he was speaking, 
from her momentary embarrassment. Whatever 
else she said, she must not, she told herseli. say 


’ 
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aniything which would betray her own weakness. } 
She answered, therefore, with as much uncon-? 
cern as she could assume: $ 

“Done? Why, nothing, of course. What; 
could you do?” ; 

“Yet you have changed the hour of your} 
daily exercise from afternoon to morning, to } 
avoid me. Deny it, if you can.’ 

He looked her steadily in the eye, as he spoke. 
The eyes of most women, in similar circum- } 
stances, would have sunk, embarrassed, before 
his. But Maud had as high a courage as if 
her ancestors, like his, had fought at Askalon, 
or died on the scaffold for their king. She would 
perish sooner than betray herself. 
his gaze unflinchingly. 

“Why should I deny it? Who gave you the 
right, Mr. Desmond”—and she drew herself 

ea 
3 


She returned 


proudly up—‘‘to interfere in my hours of 
exercise ?”’ 

“The right? No, I have no right, poor beggar : 
that [ am, and unworthy to touch even the } 
finger-tips of one of your gloves. Nay, do not} 
turn away. Since I have said so much, I must | 
say more: and I am a to have the chance to } 
say it here and-now.” He spoke like the ge 
of honor he was. ‘I love you, Miss Morley. 
have loved you from the day I first saw you. ; 
Give me the right to interfere, as you call it, } 
in your hours of exercise, by making you my 
wife, and taking you away from all this slavery.” 

She drew back with an assumption of haughti- 
ness; for he had attempted to take her hand. 
It would never do—oh, it would never do—to 
let him suspect the truth, she said to herself. 

“This is insult, sir,’ she said, aloud: ‘‘and 
you know it.” 

“Insult?” he cried. 

“Yes. For what else than insult can it be, : 
when a man of your rank asks a girl of mine 
to marry him, knowing well that everybody will ; 
say, if she consents, she is a designing advent- ; 
uress? Especially will those of his own blood 
say it, who have befriended her.’’ 

Now, with all his generous qualities, with all 
his magnahimity of character, Desmond had been 
quite aware that, in offering marriage to our 
heroine, he would lower himself in the eyes of 


his world, and rouse the anger of both his | 


uncles; and he was, therefore, taken quite aback 
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to tell any girl that he loved: her and wished to 
marry her.” 

Maud was as frank as she was just. She felt 
the force of the reproof as thus put, and 
answered : 

“You are right: ‘insult’ was too strong a 
{ word. Let us say it is madness, considering 
’ who you are and who I am.” 

‘“Madness? Why? I am, of course, more 
or less dependent on the duke, but I am not his 
bond-slave. I will marry whom I please. I am 
the one, not the duke, who is to be consulted. 
And,” speaking with a manly frankness which 
our heroine could not help but admire, “ more 
than that: the question: between you and me, 
as man and woman, is whether we love each 
other. I love you, as I have told you. I had 
begun—that is, at first—days ago, for you have 
altered lately,’ he was becoming now hesitating 
in manner, ‘‘to hope you cared for me a little; 
but I see now—yes, I see—what a fool I have 
been—you don’t care for me at all.” 

As she heard these passionate words, as she 
saw his kindling eye, she loved him more than 
ever; but she steeled herself to answer with 
what show of composure she could, replying, 
with marked coldness: 


“Did I ever give you, by look or word, any 


right to think I cared for you? Did I ever seem 
to forget that I was only a poor governess ?”’ 

‘““No; and that’s the worst of it. I was a 
fool from the first. But you were so tender- 
hearted to all others, that—that I hoped you 
might have a little pity for me. No one, I know, 
can come near you without loving you. There 
isn’t any other, is there? It’s a question I’ve 
no right to ask; but—but it will break my heart 
if you say there is. And, if you don’t answer, 
Ill know there is. Thank heaven, there’s going 
’ to be a war in Egypt; and I’m sure the Guards 
will be ordered there, and I'll join at once: for 
it’s better,’ with a gulp that did not dishonor 
him, man and soldier as he was, ‘‘to die with 
an Arab’s spear through one’s heart, than to 
stay at home and have that heart break, day 
by day, by seeing the woman you love become 
another’s.”” 

This was too much for Maud. Oh, how her 
soul went out to him! What could she answer, 
she said to herself, but the truth? The truth 


at having his offer called an insult, when he; never did any harm. Besides, had he not a 
secretly thought so differently of it. It was} right to know? And what if he should carry 
a new view to him, and not a pleasant one to ; out his threat, and she be the cause of his death 
his pride: and he had his weaknesses, like other ’ in some obscure skirmish, perhaps, on the Nile? 
men. : She hesitated for a moment only, and then 

‘Insult !’’ he said, almost angrily. “I never } replied bravely, though it almost broke her 
before knew that it was an insult for any man } heart: 
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“You have no right to ask, no right to make } of our story. When the boy was about seven 
a threat. But the truth is always best. No: ; years old, the romance in his uncle’s life occurred. 
‘ there is no other one.’ She blushed with } Very soon afterward, it came to be understood that 
maidenly consciousness, as she spoke. the duke would never marry, and that in conse- 
“Then I will never give you up.” $ quence our hero would eventually be his heir. 
“Oh, how mad,” she cried. ‘For I would Then, within a twelvemonth, the Countess of 
never, never marry you, even if I loved you, } Erlescourt herself died, just after having given 
until the duke himself asked me in your behalf.” } birth to a daughter; and, in the face of this 
‘‘That is cruel,” he said. ‘I did not think calamity, the duke forgot his anger and accepted 
you had such intolerable pride.” ‘ the position of trustee for the orphan. But ever 
“No, it is not pride,” she retorted. ‘Or, if} after he went ‘mourning all his days.” This 
it is, it is only proper pride. For I am a}: was the one redeeming point in his cynical life. 
woman—and that is higher, after all, than any : The little girl grew up, a willful, high-tempered, 
conventional rank—and, as a woman, I owe it} uncontrolled creature. But she was so enor- 
to myself never to enter any family which looks} mously rich that the duke began to nourish a 
down on me. That is why I call what you say ; scheme in which, perhaps, there was a remnant 
‘madness.’ Remember, I am only a governess.” } of his old romance: it was to marry his heir to 
And she drew herself up haughtily. You} the young countess; and in pursuit of this 
have my answer.” plan it was, and not because of any necessary 
‘Then I am a fool to stay here at the Hall,’’ } re-settlement of the estate—for this was but a 


he retorted, hotly. “I shall go to-night: I will} pretense—that he had recalled the young man 
say the duke has telegraphed for me.” from abroad. 


5 
§ 
5 
4 
: 
§ 


The duke had a town-house in London, like 
VII. THE COUNTESS OF ERLESCOURT. every other member of what D’ Israeli called the 

Tue Duke of Desmond was a man with a{ «high nobility.” It was a spacious but plain 
history. Great noble as he was, with enormous } house in St. James Square, where the Dukes of 
possessions in three kingdoms, he had yet} Desmond had lived for nearly two centuries. 
suffered from ‘the slings and arrows of out- But, like all other great English nobles, the duke 
rageous fortune.’ He had loved, and loved attached comparatively little importance to his 
unsuccessfully. In his fortysecond year, after } city-home. It was in the country that he kept 
running the gauntlet of match-making mothers } up his state, and, though he had half a dozen 
for two decades, and when he had come to different residences in as many counties, it was 
believe that it was only necessary to ask to be 3 at Desmond Castle that he spent most of his 
accepted, he met the belle of his county at her} time. This was no sham-Gothic affair, no nine- 


first ball, a girl of seventeen, and conceived such } teenth-century imitation, but an original feudal 
a desperate passion for her that within a week, : 


be helene dating back to the reign of the first 
notwithstanding he was twentyfive years her? Edward. It had its mighty donjon, its vast 
senior, he proposed. 


‘ courtyard, its massive gateway, and its four 
What was his amazement to receive a refusal ! } great towers at the corners, with embattled walls 
It was one couched, indeed, in the kindest terms, } between, and had been erected originally by Sir 
but it was so decisive that it left him no hope for { John Desmond, a lineal descendant of the Des- 
the future. What was worse, was the fact that } mond who came over with the Conqueror and 
this brilliant beauty was also a great heiress, fought at Hastings. Ata later epoch, commodi- 
and, more than that, was a countess in her own } ous suites of apartments had been erected, look- 
right, and yet was going to marry a man without ; ing into the courtyard. so that it was now as 
a title—a scion of an old but decayed family comfortable, even as luxurious, as any mansion 
indeed, but only the son of an ordinary country ; of modern times. Here the duke lived for eight 
squire. Mortification cor.:ined with disap-} months out of the twelve, keeping up a great 
pointed affection to sour the duke from that ; hospitality, as he considered became his rank, 
hour. He became almost a misanthrope, never ; and maintaining, necessarily, a vast retinue of 
married, and was now, at sixty, already an old { servants. In the shooting-season, or whenever 
man, irritable, cynical, choleric. and overbearing } from other causes the house was full of guests, 
to the last degree. He had never had more than } from forty to fifty covers were laid daily in the 
one brother. This brother, several years before 3 vast vaulted dining-hall. When alone, however, 
the disappointment, had married the sister of} the duke dined in a smaller room, as more cozy ; 
Mr. Hetherington. The sister had soon died, Sand here he and his nephew sat, the day of the 
leaving an only child, a son, the young Desmond  tatter’s arrival. 
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It was.a strong card in the duke’s fayor, that, 
when our hero sat down to dinner, he was still 
smarting from his rejection by Maud, ‘She 


does not love me,” he kept saying to himself, all ; 


the way on his journey down, ‘‘ or she would not 
have been so cruel. Qh, she is as cold as an 
icicle! She has the pride of Lucifer. And yet— 
and yet—how. good she is—at least, to all others. 
It is only to me that she is so unjust. I have 
half a mind to take her at her word,’’ and he set 
his teeth in a sudden access of anger, as jealous 
lovers illogically will, ‘‘ and show her that others 
do not despise the hand she has rejected.’ 


Thus it was that he listened so attentively, ; 


during the meal, to his uncle’s praise of their 
fair neighbor, the beautiful young countess— 


listened until the duke began to think that his } 


favorite project was sure to succeed. 
‘She is to celebrate her eighteenth birthday 
the week after this,’’ said his grace, ‘by a ball 
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more suitable than Erlescourt for such an.enter- 
tainment. In its way, it was as notable as 
Desmond Castle, but the way was an entirely 
different way. It was the boast of the county 
that it had two of the most remarkable specimens 
of architecture in the realm, within its boun- 
daries, and not fifteen miles apart. If Desmond 
Castle reminded one of Alnwick, Erlescourt 
recalled _Kmole. Like Knole, it had been 
built in the fifteenth century, by one of those 
, great prelates who, having traveled in Italy, had 
; brought back with him an ambition to rival the 
: palaces he saw abroad, employing Gothic details, 
however, instead of Palladian ones. Erlescourt. 
; was built around no less than three courtyards. 
, What seemed endless suites of rooms opened out 
of each other, each filled with the rarest and 
: costliest articles of taste and luxury. In the 
: long gallery was a score of original suits of 
$ armor, some of chain-mail that went back to the 


at Erlescourt—the most splendid ball, it is whis- 
pered, ever given in the county. And ’gad,”’ he } of plate-armor that had been worn at the Field of 
added, employing his. favorite ejaculation, and } the Cloth of Gold. In one of the chambers was 
sipping a glass of the famous Lafitte of 45, “if } the silver toilet-service and the great state-bed 
there is anyone who can afford it, she can. } which Queen Elizabeth had used during a royal 
There has been a long minority, and the accumu- progress, for the Erlescourts had owned the place 
lation is immense. I’m one of the trustees, } ever since the Reformation, when it was bought 
and know all about it. Her land marches with } by them, after having been first granted to a 


} First Crusade, exquisitely damascened, others 


mine for half the county, though there is more} favorite of Henry the Eighth. On the night of 


of it, and it is better land, too. I don’t see why ; the ball, the avenue, all the way from the 
@ woman should have so much. And countess } porter’s lodge, was lit up by torches borne by 
in her own right, also! One of the few earldoms } seryitors in the Erlescourt livery, stationed at 
of that kind. It’s a, mistake, I’ve always said, } regular intervals apart. ‘‘ By’gad, a thing even 
for a title to be allowed to descend in the distaff } I couldn’t afford to do,’ said the duke, as he 
line. Yes, it is, by gad.” ’ and his nephew drove in. 

But the duke was too wary to say anything; There were crowds of fair women at the 
more than this as yet. He knew that it might; festival; but the countess herself, as the duke 
ruin his scheme forever if he developed it too; had predicted, was the most beautiful of all. 
prematurely. <‘ Never frighten your stag,” he ; Everyone acknowledged this. If our hero had 
said, with a chuckle, eying the purple tint of his ; been heart-whole, he might perhaps have been 
claret,.as he held the glass up to the light, after ° fascinated by his young hostess, for, from the 
Desmond had begged to be excused and had left ; first moment of his introduction to her, she 
the table. ‘‘ Never frighten your stag, or, ’gad! { showed him the most marked preference. She, 
he'll be off. Ill leave it all to her. She can’t who everybody declared was so haughty, was 
help admiring him; he’s deuced good-looking ; ; deference itself to him. He would have been 
I must say it, though he is my nephew; and he’s } more than mortal if he had not been flattered by 
the best match in England to-day. He'll see her; this. While the young beauty had only a 
at the ball. She'll be sure to impress him, for; haughty nod for 2 admirers. generally, or a 
she’s the handsomest woman, by all odds, in the ; cool acquiescence in what they said, to Desmond 
four counties, with more style than even Lady 3 she was all graciousness, seeming to hang upon 
Dudley had fifteen years ago, when she was ; his every word. Said the duke to himself, with 
in her prime,” }a chuckle, as he watched her: ‘She has fallen 

The ball came off at the appointed time, and in love with him, ’gad! at first sight. And why 
was even more brilliant than the, duke had pre- : shouldn’t she? They're the handsomest couple 
dicted. All the best people in the county were 3 in the room—and how their lands will march 
there, with a liberal installment from London. } together.” 


No place in the whole realm of England was; But Desmond did not lose his head. It would 
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have been intoxication to any other to be revolv-; talk is; and I would be a puppy, to suppose 
ing around the room with this beautiful young; she cared whether I liked her or not. No, 
creature in his arms; to feel her breath on his ; Maud,” apostrophizing his absent love, ‘ with 
cheek ; to catch her eyes lifted stealthily to his ; your image in my heart, any other is impossible. 
every now and then, and then bashfully and 3 I will appeal to the duke. He once loved, and, 
shyly dropped. But the sweet face and truth- ; cynical as he has grown in other respects, he 
ful eyes of Maud were always between Des- ;} may have some feeling for young lovers.” 
mond and those of the countess. Besides,; The opportunity for the appeal came sooner 
notwithstanding all her beauty, there was ; than he had thought. 
something about his young hostess that repelled ; 
Desmond. He felt it rather than saw it. Some $ VIII. ‘Nor A PENNY.”’ 
curious instinct it was that warned him against; For, that very evening, his uncle said, at 
her. She was the Queen of Beauty—a second } dinner, after the servants had withdrawn: 
Helen. But, like Tannhauser, he shrank from:  « What is this I hear about you and the young 
her, for all that. He thought, as she lay in: countess? They tell me you have ceased calling 
his arms, in what to her was the dizzy rapture ; there. Is there a quarrel ?”’ 
of the ‘Blue Danube”’ waltz, of the old legend; «J did not know, duke,” said our hero, “that 
of Adam’s first wife, and he asked himself: “Is } my going and coming were the subject of gossip. 
she Lilith? Is it because she is a snake-woman 3 Yes, I have ceased calling at Erlescourt. But 
that I run cold, even now, at her touch? What there has been no quarrel.” 
can the reason be ?”’ > «No quarrel? And yet you say you have 
They met frequently after this, in the neces- } ceased going there. I don’t understand.”’ 
sary courtesy of neighbors. Somehow the: “To be frank,” was the reply, with some 
duke, though not much given to dinner-parties, , embarrassment, “I heard that people were 
had several, at this time; and the countess was} coupling her name and mine together, and 
always invited. She hardly attempted to con- } therefore—” 
ceal her love. Often, there came a look into her; ‘And therefore?’’ interrupted the duke. 
eyes, as if she would, for Desmond’s sake, give } ‘What the deuce do you mean? Don’t you 
up rank and wealth—yes, everything—to fol- } know the girl is madly in love with you? Why 
low him, if need be, barefooted and a beggar, } mince matters?” He spoke angrily, masterfully. 
over the wide world. At other times, when his} «I did not know it, and will not believe it. 
coldness stung her, there would flash out a sud- I should be a cad if I said it.’ 
den glance, as if but half-suppressed, of vin-} “It’s the truth, all the same. And, to be 
dictive rage. That the haughty young countess ; frank, I really don’t understand your scruples. 
should be so different from herself, that she} By ’gad, when a handsome girl is ready to jump 
should be pining for the love of the duke’s heir, ; into a fellow’s arms, and she an heiress and 


was first talked of by the servants, and then in ; 


§ 


;@ countess in her own right, the man’s a fool 


$ 


drawing-rooms, until finally it became a common } who hesitates. Go over to Erlescourt to-morrow, 


story, and eventually reached the ears of Des- 
mond himself. 


To say that he was not only surprised, but 


$ 


and ask her for her hand.’ He spoke like one 
accustomed to be obeyed, and expecting it. 
«But I don’t love her.’’ 


5 

indignant, is not exaggerating. ‘I have never,’ } ‘“Pshaw! What has that’ to do with it? 
he said to himself, ‘‘ paid attentions to her, which You'll be able to get along with her quite as 
any gentleman might not offer toa lady.”” Nor? well as most men do with their wives.” 
had he. He had never wavered, after his first } Desmond shook his head. 
angry moments, in his allegiance to Maud. ’ Look here, my boy,”’ said the duke, suddenly 
Twice he had written to her, but without an} altering his tone, and speaking almost with 
answer. Yet, notwithstanding this silence, he ; affection, ‘this is a matter on which I have set 
was not angry now. The more he canvassed her} my heart. There are reasons, which I need 
conduct, the more he respected it. ‘Yes, she is } only allude to—for you can guess what they 
proud,” he said, ‘‘but I love her the better for ; are—why I wish to see you and her married. 
having that kind of pride.” In short, Hubert’’—the duke must have been 

Like the man of honor he was, he now ceased 3 very much affected to call his nephew by his 
visiting at Erlescourt. ‘If I have unwittingly ; Christian-name, a thing he had never done twice 
given cause for such gossip,” he said, “though I { before in his life—‘‘ her mother was the heroine 
am quite sure I have not, I will do so no longer. ; of the only romance I ever had. You won't 
The countess herself knows how silly all this‘ believe it, perhaps; but I loved that woman 
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passionately, and I have never loved another.} ‘Morley? Morley? I know of no such 
It would make my old-age happy if I could see ; family.” 

her grandchildren—if your children also—} ‘‘The family is one long established in West- 
climbing on my knee.” : shire. I met her at Hetherington Hall.’’ 

The old man’s voice actually broke a little, as ‘Queer! I never heard of any Morleys in 
he spoke, and he passed the back of his hand} Westshire. Oh, I remember. Isn’t there an 
across his eyes. But he disguised his emotion } old tumbledown house, called Morley Manor? 
the next instant, as if thoroughly ashamed of } And haven't I been told some story of its having 
it, by hastily gulping down a bumper of his} once belonged to the people who now lease it as 
favorite claret. ' farmers ?”’ 

Desmond was inexpressibly touched. He had} ‘ You have, duke.’ 
never seen the duke exhibit so much feeling.$ ‘And, ’gad, do you tell me you have fallen in 
He had not, in fact, believed the old man capable } love—fallen in love,’’ and he laughed sardon- 
of it. He put out his hand and touched that of } ically, ‘‘ with a farmer’s daughter? Does she 
the duke, which had just set down the glass. 3 carry her butter and cheese to the market 

“T am so sorry, uncle,’’ he said. Usually, } herself?’ 

Desmond called him “ Duke.’ But he now used} Our hero flushed hotly. But he was deter- 
the tenderer phrase. } mined to restrain himself, no matter what might 

‘«‘ Sorry?’ snarled the duke, his whole manner } happen. 
changing. Ashamed of his weakness, he resorted } ‘She is as well educated as any lady in the 
to his usual cynicism, only he now exaggerated } land,” he answered, ‘and even more accom- 
it. ‘Then, ’gad, show it by doing what I want. ‘ plished—”’ , 

Marry the girl.” : ‘Has she a fortune, that has enabled her to 

“I would do anything but this—anything, } acquire these accomplishments—which mean, 
believe me, that I could, But to marry her is} 1 suppose,’ with a sneer, “geography, as the 


impossible.” } boarding-school advertisement says, and the use 


‘‘Impossible? What the deuce, I say again, of the globes?”’ 


do you mean?’’ Desmond bit his lip, to prevent answering. 
“It is impossible because I love another.”’ ’ “Has she ever been in the company of ladies 
The duke’s deep-set eyes blazed, and his brow } in her life—I mean, as an equal?” ‘The duke 
grew black as thunder. ’ snarled these questions out, as if determined to 
“‘Love another? By ’gad! Anda you tell me § sting the young man to answering somehow. 
this to my face?” > Does she know how to enter a room? Does 
Our hero’s blood was beginning to rise. The } she drop her ‘h’s’? For God’s sake, what sort 
duke did not say: ‘‘ How dare you love without ; of a young person is it that you propose to make 
my consent first asked?’ but that was what he 3 my niece ?”’ 
meant. ; “She has been living at Hetherington Hall 
“I do not understand your grace exactly,”’ 3 for the last ten years. That is sufficient, I sup- 
said the young man, using now a formal mode of } pose, to guarantee that she has the manner of 
address. ‘Do you mean that I have no right to } a lady.” 
love a woman unless I first consult you?” He} ‘Living? How—as upper housemaid ?”’ 
rose from the table with the words. ’ As governess first, and as companion since,” 
The duke glared at the speaker, for an replied Desmond, firmly. 
instant, without reply. He was abont to say ““Governess!’’ It was with almost a howl 
something passionate. But he was, after all, ; that the duke uttered the words. He had been 
@ gentleman: and, among gentlemen, it is not } raising a glass of claret to his lips. He now set 
usual to bluster, and the duke felt that he had } it down, with such force that the stem of the 
blustered. 3 wine-glass broke, and the wine was spilled all 
“Sit down, sit down,” he replied, testily. } over the table-cloth. The duke flung the stem 
“Is that exactly the language to use to your} angrily aside. ‘‘Governess!’’ he fairly shouted. 
uncle? Of course, I am interested in the matter } ‘And you propose to make a governess, a paid 
of your marriage. You are to be my heir; you ’ companion, the future Duchess of Desmond? 
are to bear my title. Is it so unnatural, that } By ‘gad, but this is too much!” 
I should wish you to choose one whom I could } “She is a lady, 1 repeat,” said the young 
approve? Who the deuce,” with a growl, ‘‘is{ man. ‘In manner, accomplishment, by nature, 
this woman you talk about?” } by training, in everything, she is a lady. And 
«She is a Miss Morley.” ther blood is of tae best—or,’’ hesitatingly, 
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““was: for a Morley, two centuries ago, died ; For even dukes get white with rage, at times, 
for his king, at the head of his troop, at Marston } ; especially when irritable, and old, and ungovern- 
Moor.” 3 able in temper, and thwarted in their dearest 
“Two centuries ago! And how about the two } wish. 
centuries since? The two centuries when they 3“ By ’gad,”’ he thundered, “go, and the devil 
have been intermarrying with farmers, and ; go with you! But mark this: if you marry this 
perhaps with Hodge himself?’ The duke was ; adventuress, this cross between a blewzy miik- 
an aristocrat to the backbone, and he really ? maid and a sly Abigail, not a penny of my 
shuddered at contemplating this fact. ‘‘A pretty ; fortume—not a penny—shall you inherit. And, 
puddle of blood it is by this time.” ; thank God, very little of it is entailed. You'll 
This was beginning to be more than Desmond } be almost a beggar—yes, for a duke, an actual, 
could bear. He mistrusted himself. Rising again } beggar—and serve you right, you young fool. 
from the table, he said, firmly but respectfully : You'll not be able to live in England, but will 
“‘Your grace will pardon me if I leave you. have to take your wife and her brats to cheap 
I cannot listen to anything against Miss Morley. ; lodgings on the Continent, and perhaps become 
Further discussion of the subject—at least, 3a ‘toot’ for the hotels, by ‘gad a tout, to help 


to-night—will, I see, do more harm than good.’’ } you pay your board-bill.”’ 


The duke also rose. He was white with rage. } [TO BE CONCLUDED. } 


‘sin. TBE SNOW.’’ 


BY AGNES L. PRATT, 


WE are snowbound to-day, and the world all seems Oh ! the snow, pure and cold, covers many a spot 
Like a country so far away That is dark and unlovely and bare, 
That we once have seen in a beautiful dream, ¢ And all of the gaunt spreading branches s0 gray 
That vanished from sight with the day ; $ It hides with the tenderest care ; 
For the white snow has wrapped us about in its folds, And it covers some places where, ’neath the brown earth, 
And covered us o’er, like a shroud, In slumber that’s dreamless and deep, 
Till, shut out from the world, we are living alone The loved of our hearts in the days that are gone 
In a beautiful white downy cloud. Were laid in their last quiet sleep. 


Far and near, is a sea of this beautiful white, We are snowbound to-day, yet our hearts fondly tarn 
Unmarred by the footsteps of man, To where the chill winds fiercely blow, 

And we wonder how many soft flakes we have watched To the world that is shut up away from our gaze, 
Since first the swift snow-storm began. 2 To our lost ones out “‘ under the snow.” 

How softly and silently down from the clouds 3 Oh, God keep the beautiful world free from stain, 
They settled, each one in its place, 3 Like the snow that lies here pure and white ! 

And lent to the barren old farmyard a look ¢ Take our loved ones we left ‘neath the beautiful snow 
Of grandeur and splendor and grace. To dwell in Thy heavenly light. 


A FAMILIAR PATH. 


BY LUCIEN ARNOLD, 
I wALKen, love, to-night, in a well-known way 2 Dead leaves, withered grass, their lesson was lost 
Through the lonely streets, past the open square, 2 On us, as we walked in soft autumn weather— 
Over sidewalks thick with snow-trodden gray, So huppy, dear love, so happy together ! 
With the sleet slanting down through the air, 
And thought, as I walked in the wintry weather, 2 «6 But now the dead grass lies under the snow, 
How oft we had trodden that path together. ; I walk all elone on the icy street— 
> Not leaves, not green grass, not soft winds that blow, 
At first, in the summertime fair and warm, No dear one with me, no sweet love to mect— 
When the leaves were green and the grass was high— ~ And yet I rejoice in this drear winter weather, 
Groen leaves and bright hopes and swift summer storm, > Even more than I did when we walked her together. 
Imight find a moral, I think, if I'd try ; 
But we had no thought, in the summer weather, }  There’s a flower-strewn path that is ours alone ; 
Only that we walked in the path togetner. 3 No feet save our own walk there ; and no eyes 
Save our own its pleasure and beauty have known : 
Again, in the fall, when the leaves were brown An enchanted path, which so strangely lies 
And the grass was nipped by the white hoarfrost, That, howe’er we're parted by fate’s stormy weather 
Still we walked side by side in the little town ; We walk it alway, my sweet lover, together! 
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Wuy it became necessary for me, Joan Blake, 
to accept a somewhat anomalous position, half as 
maid, half companion, to the actress, Miss Erric- 
son, is a matter of no consequence here, as I have 
not sét out to write my autobiography. 


Certain strong personal considerations led her ° 


to offer me the place, and they were weighty 
enough to have decided me to take it, indepen- 
dent of a pecuniary reason, though the liberal 
salary was of itself a great inducement just at 
that time. 


Everybody who knows that gifted lady will be $ 


certain I received the utmost kindness at 
hands; the few who know me will believe that 


I tried to merit it. 


Miss Erricson was occupied in writing a play $ 
—that very play which has helped to make her $ 


so famous by the beauty of its plot and language 
and her own wonderful impersonation of the 
heroine—and she had, on that account, post- 
We staid 
for a while at the seashore, but its melancholy 
oppressed her, so we went to New York and 
hunted up rooms in a quiet street, where she 
could be secure from intrusion. 


poned her early autumn engagements. 


We took the third floor, and, as the fourth was ° 


empty, congratulated ourselves on the fact that 
we should not be disturbed. 
discovered that the sound of footsteps on the 
stairs was the one thing which seemed likely to 


trouble us, in spite of the upper chambers being $ 


unoccupied. At certain periods during the day 
and evening, the tread was almost incessant. 
I really think that within the first twentyfour 


hours I looked out into the hall a score of times, 


but, though the steps appeared invariably to 3 


pause on our landing, nobody was ever visible. 
After wasting a good deal of impatience and 
wonder, accoriling to the habit of humanity, we 
decided that the echo must come from the adjoin- 
ing house; and, once convinced of this fact, we 
soon grew so accustomed to the sound that, 


except when one of our rare visitors noticed the } 


footfalls, we ceased to think about them, 

There was one other odd thing, which at first 
I did not mean to mention, but I may as well, 
though I protest against your calling mine 
a ghost-story, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term. For my own part, I consider that my 


narrative belongs to the domain of what we style : 
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her ° 


But we speedily $ 










GHOST. 


magnetism, scarcely understanding the signifi- 
cance of the word we employ to express the 
mysterious principle which plays so important, 
though to a great extent unrecognized, part in 
this world’s affairs. 

In the parlor, between the mantel and the 

folding-doors which led into Miss Erricson’s 
> chamber, stood a bookcase filled with her favorite 
$ volumes and such works as she might need for 
: reference during the composition of her historical 
: tragedy. 
Neither she nor I ever approached that spot 
> without feeling a rush of cold air so perceptibly 
» as to be obliged to remark it, although when the 
doors were closed there was no possibility of a 
draught in that special place. 

Of course, this also puzzled us for a time; but 
we grew accustomed to it, as we had done to the 
’ footsteps. Indeed, Miss Errieson was too thor- 

oughly absorbed with the mental conceptions she 
> was embodying in her beautiful play, and I too 

much occupied with my needlework and _ the 
; engrossment of a great trouble hanging over me, 
} to have leisure for superstitious fancies. 
How we both worked, in our separate ways, 
sand how good she was to me—patient, as I think 
’ few writers would have been, in the midst of 
: labor which was a great and continuous strain 
; on mind and body. I fear, too, that in spite of 
:my efforts I must often have sorely tried her 
: overtaxed nerves, for, between physical ill-health 
and mental anxiety, I was in a state when, at 
; times, my memory refused as completely to per- 
; form its functions as if I had been in an advanced 
$ stage of brain-softening. 
Still, we both had a great sense of comfort in 
sour carefully-secluded nest, into which Miss 
; Erricson brought all sorts of lovely and artistic 
; things from a stock of furniture she had stored 
{at her agent’s. Indeed, the place looked so 
> homelike, and bore a character so distinctive, 
, that everybody who came to see her thought she 
; must have hired the empty rooms and furnished 
them throughout. 

The days went on, so did our work, and those 
; odd occurrences I have noted went on too, with 
; unfailing regularity. I have often wondered 
‘ since how it was that, even engrossed as we both 
were, those things should have produced so 
slight an impression on us. 


Goodness knows, 
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the footfalls, at least, were sufficiently commented : 
about, by every guest we had, to make us either } 
vexed or nervous. 3 

One evening, Bonnie August, the authoress, § 
called. She was a very peculiar woman; an } 
agnostic, but as much given to seeing sights invis- ; 
ible to others as if she had been a spiritualistic ; 
medium—an anomaly at which she laughed as 
heartily as anybody, though quietly persisting { 
that what she saw was not optical. 

She noticed the footsteps, and looked out her- 
self before she would be convinced there was no 3 
one on the staircase, and coolly demolished our 3 
theory that they came from the adjacent house, 
by saying that we were next to the living-rooms, 
not the hall. But somehow we neither of us felt 
any curiosity, and she soon dropped the matter, 
her mind being full of some literary venture, 
which she had come 
Erricson. 

Presently I saw her gazing fixedly in the } 
direction of the bookcase while shé talked, and, 
after a little, she stopped short in a sentence and 3 
exclaimed : 

“Why, Marian, there is a woman standing } 
between your chair and the wall! Do look!” ; 
Miss Erricson, interested in the business 
Bonnie was explaining, laughed, and replied 

somewhat impatiently : 

“In white, of course, with her hair down her } 
back.” 3 

‘Yes, she is,” said Bonnie, doggedly; “and 3 
beautiful long black hair she has, too! But ; 
such a despairing heart-broken face. How she } 
must have suffered! Who can she be? I wish } 
she’d speak—poor thing!” 3 

‘‘Nonsense, Bonnie! Do stop, or you'll make 
Joan nervous,” rejoined Miss Erricson, not in a 3 
mood to be interested in her friend’s vagaries. 

Bonnie said nothing more, but I saw her sev- } 
eral times glance toward the bookcase, and, as 
she was leaving, I asked: 

‘Ts the white woman still there?” 

‘Yes,’ replied Bonnie, ‘“‘and a weary secret 
she carries on her mind ; but she can’t tell it.” 

‘More likely she won’t,”” retorted Miss. Erric- 
son. ‘*She knows you write for the newspapers ; 
and, being a sensitive ghost, she doesn’t choose ; 
her private history to afford you material for 
an article.” 

After Bonnie had gone, Miss Erricson and 
I laughed a little over her odd fancy, but } 
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$ fortunately its transaction would not prevent her 


returning the next afternoon. 

She left early in the morning, and I spent the 
day alone. About dusk, the lady who occupied 
the rooms underneath came in, for a moment, 
before going to the theatre. Although we were 
only in the first week of October, the air was so 
chilly that I had lighted a fire, and it looked 


; $0 cheerful that Mrs. Long said: 


“Leave your door unlocked, and I'll stop 


3 when I get back, and do my hair here and tell 


you how Sara plays: that blaze is very enticing.”’ 

I sewed and read till after eleven; then, feel- 
ing tired, I went to bed, thinking that Mrs. Long 
I fell asleep, and woke with 


a start, to hear the clock striking one. 1 occu- 


pied the front hall-room ; and, as I lay, I looked 
3 directly into the parlor. 


to discuss with cat 


I saw Mrs. Long, as I supposed, seated in an 
easychair near the hearth, wrapped in a white 
dressing-gown, with her hair hanging over her 
shoulders. Her back was toward me; she was 
leaning forward, as if intently listening; and 
the footfalls on the staircase sounded loud and 
distinct in the stillness. 

‘‘T did not hear you come in,” I said, raising 
myself lazily on my elbow. 


‘« How long have you 
been here ?”’ 


She made no answer, and I added: 
“If you had heard those steps as many nights 
as I, you wouldn’t take the trouble to listen.”’ 

Still there was no answer, no change in her 
attitude. 

‘For mercy’s sake,” I cried, ‘don’t sit there 
like a statue, but do your hair and tell me how 
you liked Sara as ‘Adrienne Lecouvreur.’”’ 

The silence remained unbroken; but she 
stirred: a slow shiver shook her whole frame. 
I was startled, thinking that she must be ill,‘and 


was just ready to spring out of bed, when she 


turned so that I could see her face. 

It was not Mrs. Long; it was no person I had 
ever seen. She was still a young woman, and 
very handsome: though the features were worn, 
and the great black eyes filled with an indescrib- 
able pain. 

As I looked at her, in a sort of fascination 
midway between awe and terror, I heard again 
the echo from the stairs—slow, clear, and 
measured. She heard it also, I knew: for her 
lips moved, and she was evidently counting, 
though she uttered no sound. 

Spell-bound as I was, no thought of a super- 


thought no more about the matter; and time ; natural appearance entered my mind. I sat on 
went on till we had been some eight weeks in; the side of the bed and watched the pale face 
the lodging. Miss Erricson was unexpectedly }in dumb expectancy, every nerve strung to its 
called to Philadelphia on an affair of such } highest tension. She moved her head and 
importance that it could not be deferred, though } Ieoked full in my direction; but the weary eyes 
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went hea and paar me; then I shtede : 
realized that the figure was nothing mortal. 

I cried aloud—in an agony of dread, not 
fright. The apparition disappeared, the echo 
on the stairs ceased at the same instant, and 
1 was alone with a sensation of awe upon me 
too profound for ordinary terror to have a place 
in my mind. 

I got up and locked the hall-door, then erept 
into bed again, as weak as if 1 had just over- 
taxed my strength by some hard labor. I 
thought 1 could not sleep, but a singular 
lassitude gradually stole over me; the chill 
which had seemed to reach my very heart gave 
way to an almost feverish warmth, and I sank 
into dreamless slumber from which I did not 
wake till late in the morning. 

Miss Erricson returned that evening, but 
I made no mention of the occurrence. She 
found herself obliged to leave her seclusion, the 
ensuing week, and set out on a theatrical tour 
through the West and South, and I did not speak 
to her of what had happened until we had been 
away from the house for several weeks. 

A year elapsed ; circumstances had separated 


me from my friend; for I had grown to consider 3 


her one of the dearest I possessed, and I think she 
valued and fully returned my affection. Though 
stronger, my health was not equal to the strain 
put on it by almost incessant traveling, so we 
had to part, and I found myself in New York 
again after an absence of many months. 


1 had only been there a few days, when a} 


physician of my acquaintance came to engage me 
to undertake the nursing of one of his patients. 
lie said my task might be prolonged indefinitely 
—might last only a few weeks; the end was 
certain either way: she could not recover. 

The lady was suffering from an_ internal 
malady, complicated by a most extraordinary 
‘lisorder of the nerves, that at times threw her 
into a state of coma, during which she would lie 
for hours like a dead woman. 

Every effort had to be made to ward off the 
attacks ; 
left. perfectly quiet: 
after unconsciousness set in was exceedingly 
dangerous. Constant watching was necessary, 
during her insensibility. 
returning animation, there were certain vigorous 
remedies to apply, varying according to her 
condition; and, altogether, so much depended 
on the) nurse's skill and, judgment, that the 
position was onerous and wearing in the extreme. 

I had several times served under Doctor ; 
Spencer in sick-cases of exceptional character, 
and he elected to consider me just the person 


but, if not successful, she was to be § 
any attempt to rouse her ; 


At the first sign of } 
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re ek: for this post. I ieee his offer 
after a good deal of hesitation, and promised to 
meet him, that evening, at Madame D’ Aubigné’s 
lodging. 

I went to the house punctually at eight o'clock. 
The doctor soon arrived, and, after he had con- 
versed with his patient-awhile, I was sent for 
into the room. 

The lady sat propped up in bed by pillows, 
The doctor was standing so that he hid her face 
from me, as I crossed the chamber; but, as 
I drew near, he moved aside, saying: 

‘‘ Madame, here is Miss Blake.” 

She turned her head, and our eyes met: 
I stood rooted to the floor. The face was that 
of my midnight visitor—the face which had so 
indelibly photographed itself on my mind, that, 
had I been an artist, I could have faithfully 
reproduced its every lineament from memory. 

It is difficult to describe my sensations. A 
superstitious tremor chilled every nerve. To see 
that living woman gave me a strange fright, 
which the sight of the apparition that bore her 
S likeness had not roused, and I really think 
I should have rushed out of the room, if the gaze 
of those sombre eyes had not held me fast. 

; [saw her quiver and shake; her lips moved, 
’ but framed no words—we remained mutcly 
$ regarding each other. 

3 **Tam glad to have Miss Blake here,’”’ tic 
3 doctor continued. moving to a table to write a 
; prescription, without looking at either of us. 

‘‘Tam sure, madame, that you and she will get 
Son well together. You are not a whimsica] 
; invalid, and my old friend Joan is discretion 
3 and patience itself.” 

I tried to speak; I could not; and all the 

while the sick lady stared at me with the expres- 

sion of a person trying to recall some vague 

painful recollection. Finally she heaved a low 
; sigh, and sank back on her pillow, saying 
; wearily : 
$; “JY am afraid, though, that I shall try her 
$ patience very much.”’ 
“Ah, well,’ I said, endeavoring to speak 
quietly and naturally, ‘the gift would be wasted 
‘if it were never called into exercise.” 
; She gave me another quick look, restless with 
that same troubled effort of memory. The doctor 
; finished writing, and came back to the bed. He 
$stood there, talking cheerfully, for a few 
} moments, but she replied only in monosyllables 
‘ or very briefly, and all. the while she watched 
$ me with such fixed attention that I should have 

: feared my presence caused her annoyance, had 
; She not once or twice smiled in an appealing 
} way, which was very touching. 
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Presently the nurse whom I was to succeed 
came into the room. She and I were old 
acquaintances, having gone through a course 
of hospital-training at the same time, though 
since those days the course of our busy lives had 
seldom crossed. 


Miss Warner showed me the different medi- $ 


cines and the places where such articles as I might 
need during the night were kept, then we left 
the chamber together. 

“Tt isa peculiar case,’ she said, as we stood 
conversing in the hall; ‘‘ very peculiar. I think 
I never had one that told on my nerves so 
severely; but then, I am not well—I have been 
dreadfully overworked for a year.”’ 

“It is fortunate I am not in the state I was 
a twelvemonth ago, else I could not have under- 
taken the duties,” I said. 

‘Tam so glad you could,” she replied. “It 
was a relief to me when Doctor Spencer men- 
tioned your name. I have grown so interested 
in the poor creature that I should have staid 
if I had not been ordered complete repose. 
I have agreed to sit with her twice a week for 
a couple. of hours, so you can get a little change 
and exercise. I can manage that easily enough.” 

“Does she suffer much ?”’ I asked. 

“Only at times. It is her mind, I think, that } 
never rests,’ Miss Warner answered. ‘‘ You 
know something of her story ?”’ 

‘*No; I only saw the doctor for a little while 
this morning. He had no leisure to give me any 


information beyond the general details of her 
I don’t 


illness,” I said. ‘Tell me about her. 
ask from simple curiosity, you know. I always 
think the more familiar a nurse is with every- 
thing concerning a person who has disordered 
nerves, the better she can fulfill her duties.’’ 

‘‘Her husband poisoned himself two years 
ago,’ Miss Warner explained.. ‘‘He had been 
frightfully dissipated, and treated her infamously. 
She was always patient, it seems, though there 
was no degradation he spared her, even to 
bringing vile men and women into the house— 
oh, you can understand,” 

I could, indeed, - Both personal experience and 
observation had rendered me only too familiar 
with woman's sufferings and woman’s wrongs. 

‘« Well,’ Miss Warner went on, ‘“‘one of his 
petty tyrannies was to insist always on her sitting 
up till he came home. Night after night she used 
to watch until day broke, listening and dreading 
—not daring to go to bed—oh, an awful life!’’ 

‘What a lucky thing he killed himself. It was 
only a pity he did not do it long before,”’ I said, 


$ “It was not certain whether he intended to 
commit suicide. He had had delirium tremens 

$ twice, and got in the habit of taking great doses of 

;laudanum. One night he overdid it, and never 

3’ woke.’ 

‘Where was she?” 

“He had ordered her to bed in the adjoining 
room, and she was so completely exhausted that 
she fell sound asleep, and did not wake for sev- 
eral hours. When she went to look at him, it 
was too late. Nothing could be done. 
even roused out of the stupor.” 

‘Where did they live?” I asked. 

She named the street and the number of the 
§ house in which Miss Erricson and I had resided. 

I was not surprised—indeed, I had fully expected 
that answer—yet it gave me ashock which must 
have shown in my face, for Miss Warner said 
hastily : 

“You are not well. 


He never 


I thought you looked 


rather pale when I first saw you.” 
g ‘‘Qh, I’m very well,” I replied, carelessly ; 
} and, to get away from any talk about myself, 
§ which is never agreeable to me, I inquired: 
: ‘« Was the husband a foreigner ?”’ 
3 
; 


‘Not by birth. His parents were French, and 
madame told me that her mother was a Russian.”’ 

The doctor came out just then. Miss Warner 
and he departed, and I returned to the patient. 
$I opened the door softly. She did not stir. 
; There she lay, listening, listening—not to me— 
¢ not to any sound audible to my ears—her dreary 
} eyes staring straight before her. 
; ‘Madame, the doctor said you could sit up if 
’ you wished,” I observed, partly to break the 
$ oppressive silence. 
§ She started, glanced wildly about, and at last 
let her gaze rest on me with that same inquiring 
’ perplexed look which I had before noticed when 
$ she studied my face. 
$ «Did I see you there?”’ she muttered, then 
controlled herself by a strong effort, and added - 
“JT am terribly nervous to-night, that is all. 
Don’t think I am out of my mind.” 

For a while she conversed naturally and agree- 
ably, and, even without Miss Warner’s explana- 
tion, I should have felt certain that she had 
been for a long time accustomed to great self- 
repression. Before her nerves broke down, she 
must have possessed a wonderful power. 

She slept quietly enough during the night, 
and was comfortable the next morning; but, as 
the day wore on, her nervousness returned. The 

doctor predicted that she would have am attack 
that evening, and, as it would be my first experi- 


5 
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and, however harsh the opinioa may sound to } ence, he promised to call again; but the trouble 


others, I meant it. 


? began before he reached the house. She was 
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conscious of her state, and struggled against } 
it with all the strength of her will. $ 

“Keep me here! Keep me here!” she ; 
moaned, piteously. ‘Don’t let me go ee 


don't!” 
I tried every remedy, but in vain: She sank } 
gradually toward insensibility, rousing up at } 
intervals to beat the air with her hands, while 
she writhed and ‘struggled as if battling against } 
some invisible assailant, moaning always: 
‘“Hold me fast; don’t let me go: try to keep 


me. 
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‘“‘T do try,” I said, over and over, inexpressibly 
touched by the anguish of her appeal. 

“T know you do,” she answered, “I know 
you do. I was glad when I saw you come in; 
{ knew you would be good to me. But oh, 
Tam going, lam going. You can’t keep me— 
you can’t.” 

Suddenly, she stretched out her arms—the 
effect was as if some unseen grasp seized her— 
then, with a long groan, she sank back in the bed, 
looking so like a corpse that I involuntarily 
uttered a cry, actually believing she was gone. 

“She is not dead,” I heard the doctor say: 
he had entered without my being aware. ‘She 
may lie like this till morning.” 

I lifted her hand; it was cold as stone, and } 
dropped heavily when I released it: there eg 
no more sign of life than if she had been dead ° 
for hours. 3 


‘““Now, where is that essence we call ‘the ; 


soul’?’’ the doctor murmured, half aloud. 

Ah, where, where had it gone? And, through 
the long hours of the night, I asked myself that 
question many times, while waiting and watching 
for its resurrection. 


Il. 

THe expiration of three weeks saw little 
change in Madame D’Aubigné’s health; she 
seemed, to me, likely to last for months still. § 
It was marvelous that so slight a frame could 
preserve such power of endurance after all it 
had undergone. 

My presence had a peculiar influence over 
her, and she could never be easy when I was out 
of her sight. There were often days when she $ 
felt well enough to be read to and to talk, and § 
I found her an tnusually clever and cultivated } 
person. It was evident that some one engrossing 
thought absorbed her; whether suffering or 
temporarily free from pain, the thought was 
always there—never, even for an instant, releas- 
ing its tyrannous hold. Some heavy secret § 
preyed upon her—some dreary and dismal ; 
memory; but, whatever it might be, its weight { 
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brought no remorse: her conversation showed 
that she was a thorough fatalist. 

“The experience of life has made me so,”’ she 
admitted, one day, in answer to some remark 
of mine. ‘‘Each man walks in his appointed 
path—not an inch can he swerve to the right 
or left—the work allotted he must do.” 

Every week, that strange insensibility seized 
her once: the attack beginning, each time, early 
in the evening, and lasting till near daybreak ; 
but she never asked any questions when she 
recovered, or made the least allusion to the 
matter. The crisis was always preceded by the 
same dread and horror, the same wild struggle ; 
and to watch her agony would have been a 
severe strain on the stoutest nerves. 

“IT must go—you can’t keep me,” were 
invariably her latest words, as she sank back 
exhausted. And there the body would lie, 
motionless, an inert mass of clay, while the spirit 
went forth on its unwilling and mysterious 
errand. 

I suppose most people, had they known what 
I believed, would have considered me altogether 
too fanciful for my post; but I never changed the 
opinion I had formed, the first time I witnessed 
one of the attacks. 

The thought haunted me, until I was so beset 
by a desire to put my theory to the proof that 
it gave me no peace. I was not actuated by idle 
curiosity: if my explanation of the phenomenon 
could be substantiated, it would verify a credence 
of certain German physicians as interesting as it 
was remarkable. 

Miss Erricson was playing in the West again, 
that season. She wrote, asking me to go to the 
house in which we had lodged, take some articles 
out of the boxes she had left, and forward them 
to her; also, to arrange for the sending of the 
cases to her agent, as the landlady was about to 
remove. 

Here was the opportunity I wanted. I had 
discovered that I could count unfailingly on the 
regularity of Madame D’Aubigné’s attacks: 
without exception, they occurred on a Thursday 
night. I dropped Mrs. Groves a line, saying 
that I would call on the ensuing Thursday even- 
ing, and that she must excuse me if I arrived 
rather late, as I was not mistress of my time. 

The night came, and, with it, Miss Warner, 
whom I had requested to take my place for an 
hour or so. 

As the clock struck nine, madame’s “crise ”’ 
began, and, in half'an hour, she lay motionless 
and insensible on her pillow. 

IT drove at on¢e to our former lodging: Mrs. 
Groves herself opened the door, and gave me a 
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cordial greeting: for we had always got on well 


together, though she had the reputation of being 
a difficult person to deal with. She asked a great 


many questions about Miss Erricson, and wound } 


up by declaring energetically : 

‘She was a lodger worth having—and so 
were you, Miss Blake. What with this and that, 
I’ve had nothing but worry since you left: one 
man arrested, one going off without paying me, 
and then the ladies—oh, Lord !”’ 


Words failed her; she could only lift her } 


hands and eyes tragically, to express what she 
had endured from her female inmates. 

“And you are leaving the house?’ I said. 

“Yes, indeed: it’s unlucky. And those rooms 
you had—well, nobody seems to have any peace 
in them. You remember the steps you used to 
hear on the stairs?’ : 

I did indeed, wondering the while what excuse 
I could offer for entering the rooms; but loqua- 
cious Mrs. Groves’s next words simplified matters. 

‘‘I had the trunks brought down from the 
attic,’ she said. ‘They are in the back-room 
where Miss Erricson slept.’’ 

“Vd better get at work,’ I observed, ‘for 
I haven't long to stop.” 

She offered to go upstairs with me. 

“Though I’m afraid as death of the place,” 
she added. 

‘Then don’t come,’ I replied: “I’m not in 
the least timid.” 

I departed on my errand. When I reached 
the third-floor landing, I stopped—I could hear 
a tread behind me. 


one in sight. 
To say that I was frightened does not describe 
my feeling: a deep sensation of awe thrilled me, 


as if I were standing on the threshold of one of $ 


nature’s strangest mysteries. My flesh shrank 
indeed, but my mind remained resolute. 

I opened the door of the back-chamber, went 
in unhesitatingly, and lighted the gas: The 
folding-doors of the adjoining room were closed, 
and I had no desire to look in at present. The 
boxes had been set out on the floor, and I began 


The halls were well lighted. : 
I looked down over the balustrade—there was no } 
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and looked steadily into the chamber, which was 
clearly enough lighted by the gas-jets in the 
back-room. 
For a few seconds, I stood in dreadful expect- 
} ancy; then I perceived a pale cloud-like mist 
> about the easychair, which still was set near 
>the bookease. Gradually, the mist assumed the 
‘outline of a human shape, grew more distinct 
’ and tangible, and I saw Madame. D’Aubigné 
; seated there—listening, listening! Her black 
3 hair was streaming over her shoulders, and she 
} wore a loose white wrapper—just as I had left 
; her dressed in her own room, less than an hour 
} before. 
’ I felt myself grow faint, though not with 
} terror—the sensation was as if the bodily part 
3 of me had not strength to bear this superhuman 
3 spectacle, which my soul could regard undis- 
3 mayed. 
; I stood mutely staring at the wraith, incapable 
3 of movement. Finally, the figure stirred, drew 
itself up, the bloodless lips began to move, and 
> again the echo of the footsteps sounded on the 
; stairs. 
$ The shape turned slowly, slowly, till the cold 
S dead eyes met mine—looking not, at but 
3 through me, toward some object hidden from 
3 my sight. 
$ My head whirled; I clutched the door-post 
Sto keep myself upright—for my limbs trembled 
till they could with difficulty support my weight 
;—and stared straight at the apparition, whose 
eyes were still fixed in my direction. 
Suddenly, a voice through my lips—a voice 
which did not seem to belong to my personality 
} or obey my volition—called aloud to the phan- 
$ tom in stern command: 
’ «Go back! go back!” 
’ The wraith struggled up, up in the chair; the 
dead eyes were full upon me; then I partly 
; fainted. 
$ My stupor could only have lasted a few 
; moments ; but, when I came to myself, the great 
} chair was empty. 
I shut the doors, took my valise, put out the 
3 gas, and went downstairs, making hasty adieu 


my task of putting the articles Miss Erricson } to Mrs. Groves on the score of anxiety about my 


wanted into a valise which I had brought. 

When I had finished, 1 shut the hall-door. 
My nerves urged me to flee;. but I would not 
yield to the weakness: I meant to prove the 
truth or falsity of my theory. 

I could hear the steps on the staircase anew— 
coming up, up—pausing at the entrance of the 
front-room; then a brief silence would ensue, 
then the tread again. 

I made a great effort, opened the folding-doors, 


: patient. 


I drove home, and went up at once to 
the sick-room. When I entered, Miss Warner 
was bending over madame, applying restorative 
remedies. 

“She began to come to, about half an hom 
ago,’ Miss Warner said, in answer to 
inquiry. Then we both worked in silence, till 
the sufferer had fully recovered consciousness— 
lying there weak and spent, but, as was always 

$ the case on such occasions, entirely free from pain. 


my 
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T shall never forget th the expression in madame’s 
eyes, as they met mine. Had she put into words } 
the question she desired to ask, it could not have 
been plainer; and mine must have answered as 
clearly. 


I saw her lips move, and, stooping over her, } 


caught the words, uttered with great difficulty: 

“You brought me back! you brought me 
back !”’ 

She closed her eyes; and, even when we were 
left alone, made no further reference to the 
subject of her thought. 

From that night, she clung more and more 
closely to me; but no confidence in regard to 
her secret escaped her lips. The poor creature 
had not long to be dependent on my care: after 
tuat evening, she grew steadily weaker, though 
no other lethargic seizure occurred: the end was 
near, I saw. 

The case had been, from the first, so peculiar, 
that the doctor could not predict as to the time 
she might linger—perhaps a month, perhaps any 
day would be her last. 

The end came just a fortnight from the date 
of my visit to Mrs. Groves’s house. It was 
about nine o'clock in the evening; madame had 
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VALENTINE’S DAY. 
$ been sleeping quietly for a cotipil of hours. 

She wakened suddenly, and raised herself in 
the bed. She looked at me; an unearthly light 
; illuminated her eyes: I knew what it meant: 
} knew it only too well. 

‘“‘T must go,” she said, slowly; ‘‘not there— 
further! further! You came for me, that last 
time—I saw you. Well, you know [ killed him 
—yes, I killed him! I gave him an overdose 
of laudanum. It was an accident, but I let it 
do its work when I found what I had done. 
I had borne all I could—what I had suffered !”’ 

She paused for an instant. I sat dumb. 

‘‘He could not forgive me,’ she went on, 

presently ; ‘‘so, even after he was dead, he had 
to come back, and I to go there and wait, wait— 
listen, listen.” 

There was another silence; her gaze went 
beyond me, and her finger pointed to the foot 
of the bed. 

‘‘Richard,” she said, in a full clear 
“Richard, I am not afraid. Ah, 
Well, I forgive also.” 

; She sank slowly back among the pillows; her 
eyes closed: they never opened again in this 
; world. 
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voice, 
you forgive? 


MORY. 


BY LOU VALERIA WILLBON 


Ir was a tender strain at midnight’s hour, 
When all the world around was bathed in dew : 
A melody of weird and subtile power, 
With notes of dreamy sweetness threaded through ; 


As mystic as the pale rays of the moon, 

Sweet as perfume the night-wind bore along; 
Asif the breezes had been set to tune, 

The silver moonbeams changed into a song. 


I listened long, chained by the rhythmic spell 
That held me captive with resistless power, 
And weirdly fair the moonlight round me fell, 

And strangely awful seemed the eerie hour. 


From whence the music came, I cannot tell ; 

Whose fingers touched the chords, I ne’er have known. 
T only know that a mysterious spell, 

That wild sweet strain e’er since has o'er me thrown. 


And oft, when night-winds sweep with deep-toned notes 
The great olian-harp of woodlands near, 

1 listen to the sound that to me floats, 
And half believe the strain again I hear. 


Oft I awake when sleep my brow has kissed, 

My heart wild-pulsing with the mystic strain; 
And oft, at eventide, intent T list, 

And hope and dream I bear it once again. 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


BY HELEN MARION BURNSIDE. 


Tue little birds, awaking 
Amongst the ivy-leaves, 
Their nests are making, making, 
Along the cozy eaves , 
And, in the tangled grasses, 
New buds and bells are born— 
Meet gifts for laases, lasses, 
From true love’s hands this morn, 


True love, whose sweet beguiling 
St, Valentine allows— 
Oh, maidens, smiling, smiling, 
O’er lovers’ gifts and vows, 
May true love fail ye never ; 
For, where its spell is flung, 
The heart for ever, ever, 
Is strong and glad and young. 





MIS’ MILLIE. 


BY M. G@. M’CLELLAND, AUTHOR OF ‘‘OBLIVION,’’ ETC., BTC. 

Ir stood just across the yard, diagonally oppo- § who lectured at the school she attended, main- 
site to the back-door of the ‘‘big house,’ and 3 tained that revelation was apocryphal. She had 
was a favorite resort with the children. It was been obliged to hunt up the meaning of the 
a small one-roomed house, built of hewn logs } word; and, when she had found it, she had been 
mortised together at the corners, and covered } shocked a little, but, at the same time, interested 
with cypress-shingles, on which time’s artistic} and fascinated. She was a thoughtful imagin- 
fingers had made tracery of green and shades ; ative child, and the scientist was intimate with 
of gray with moss and lichen. It went by the i her father. Often, she would listen to the con- 
name of “‘ Mammy House.”’ $ versation of the two men, when neither was 

A comfortable room, warm and pleasant, with } aware of her presence in the room, and endeavor 
bits of gorgeous color on the whitewashed walls, } to follow the course of their reasoning, sometimes 
where Mammy, who loved color with the tropical } to her great bewilderment. 
ardor of her race, had fastened coarse gay $ This idea of demoniac possession was her 
prints and circus-pictures of impossible animals 3 latest acquisition ; and she turned it over, as it 
and equally impossible people. The heavy beams } were, and puzzled her brain over it, interested in 
above were decorated with pendant bunches of } the thing, but densely ignorant of its nature and 
red and speckled popcorn, little bags of garden- ; property. Once, she summoned courage to ques- 
seed, baskets made of white-oak splits, and ; tion Mr. Burton about it; but he was in a hurry, 
strings of bright-red peppers. The big wheel 3 so simply bade her not bother her head with 
stood in the corner, with a pile of soft fresh-} speculation on things beyond her scope: to wait 
carded rolls on the beam, and a fluffy little } until she should be old enough to understand 
bunch of wool, like a rabbit-tail, close up at the } science, and then the dark places would be light 
spindle, on which was an unfinished broche of 3 to her, and the rough places made smooth. But 
yarn. The winter sunshine streamed in at the {the child could not wait: she wanted aid to 
uncurtained window, and made patches of light } ; understanding at once; the darkness was dense, 
on the floor. On a wooden bench near the } but she could not help groping; the rough places 
ironing-table stood a basket, half filled with } obstructive, but that only made more intense her 
freshly-ironed clothing. In the wide fireplace, } desire to press forward. What could be the 
the flames from the burning logs leaped up and ; meaning of ‘‘demoniac possession’ ? 
roared and crackled, and reflected themselves? Mammy turned from the table, deposited her 
dully in the faces of the row of flatirons before cold iron on the hearth, and took up a fresh one. 
the glowing coal. A big Maltese-cat, on the? As she did so, she caught sight of the child’s 
hearth, sat upright and reflectively stroked his ; troubled face, and grew instantly responsive : 
whiskers with his mouse-colored paw. Outside,} ‘What is it, honey? What’s troublin’ of 
the snow lay deep on the ground. ; yer? Tell Mammy.” The voice was rich and 

Mammy pulled out lace and frill, and smoothed { full, the intonation persuasive. 
ruffie and tuck, with clever capable fingers. Her} Mammy might not be so learned or so clever 
comely brown face was a pleasant thing to look ; as Mr. Burton—and she certainly was ignorant 
upon, and her bandana-turban came out bravely } ; of all science, save that which comes under the 
against the background of the wall. The: ; > head of common-sense—but she was “grown,” 
‘‘ingle-nook”’ was filled by an old wooden arm-}a woman of years and experience; and the 
chair, covered with faded moreen, in which was ; child felt that her nurse’s knowledge, as com- 
curled a child of twelve, wrestling with her first pared with her own, must be as the great world 
psychological difficulty. } to @ clearing on a mountain-side. 

Could there be, she was wondering, such a} ‘‘ Mammy, can devils get in people now—take 
thing as demoniac possession? The Bible gave } possession of them, like the ones they tell of in 
many instances of bodily possession and bodily } the Bible, and make them do all sorts of things’ 
easting-forth : there was the woman who accom-; Can they, Mammy? And, if they do, how do 
modated seyen devils, and the man among the they do it?” 
tombs. But then Mr. Burton, the clever scientist, The iron passed slowly backward and forward 

(161) 
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over the little dress, and the brown face above 
it looked earnest. The answer, when it came, 
was delivered slowly: 

‘“‘] dunno, honey. ‘Pears like dey do. 


Somethin’ n’other gits in folks, I knows, whar 


9 ° 5 
does ’em same ez debbils. Makes ’em so, dat 


dey hain’t got no knowledge fur to hold darselves 


straight, an’ tars’em up till dey ain’t nothin’ ; 


but er trial an’ er triberlation ter dem dey 
belongs ter. Makes ’em sich er misery ter de 
folks roun’ ’em, dat er body mos’ feel like 
t’would be er blessed thing ef de Good Marster 
up above would take ’em way an’ fasten em 
up somewhar, so dey couldn't be no mo’ bodder- 


ation. Hit been call by heap o’ names, in heap } 
0’ places; but I reckon ‘tis de same thing at las’: } 


1 been see it.” 


“Where, Mammy? When? Tell me about it.’ } 


‘‘In heap o’ places, honey, an’ er sight o’ 
times, ’mongst black an’ white. Dar was Mars’ 
Ned’s wife—Lord, po’ Mars’ Ned—he suffered ! 
Didn’t yo’ never hear "bout dat— bout yo’ Uncle 
Ned, whar was yo’ ma’s oldes’ brudder, back 
yonder in Virginny ?” 

‘‘No,” said the child, eagerly. ‘‘I want to 
hear about him. Tell me, Mammy.” 

There was a pause, during which the last little 
child’ s-dress was folded and laid in the basket, 
and then Mammy stood all her irons in a row, 
to cool, on one side of the hearth, and seated 


herself in a split-bottomed rockingchair, with an } 


infant’s-robe in her lap, and‘a silver knife in 
her hand for plaiting the tiny frills. 

«‘ Jus’ like I tell yo’, chile,” commenced the 
old woman, swaying her chair gently, as she 
talked. ‘We didn’t, none ob us—dat is, us 
house-people an’ de white folks, ’ceptin’ ‘twas 


yo’ pa, ob co’se—belongst down yere in Missis- } 


sippi, at.fust. “Twan’t none ob us raised down 
yere: we come from up in ole Virginny—in de 
James-Ribber Valley, dey calls it—an’ our plan- 
tashun up dar were another sort o one to dis 
one. De lan’ wan’t no better; but de house an’ 
de yard an’ de neighbors were heap mo’ to my 
saterfaction den what dese is. “Twas jus’ a 
beautiful place, dat one was; an’ dar, I reckon, 
we would all er-lived an’ died, same ez we had 
been born an’ raised, ef it hadn’t been fur Mis’ 
Millie, yer Uncle Ned’s wife. 

«My ole mars’ had six boys an’ jus’ one little 
gal—Mis’ Frances—yo’ mother. Dar was Ned } 





‘fur to let de whole yearth an’ de sky an’ de 
3 neighborhood-folk know dat de baby had got 
: yere, an’ dat ‘twas er boy. De niggers all had 
} extry rations sarved out when dey come up to de 
} house to ax how ole mis’ was; an’ dey got one 
} poplar-tree outen de woods an’ planted it in de 
) front-yard—kase dat was de custom wid our 
fam’ly—an’ dat was de way de home-place got 
; its name, ‘Poplar Grove.’ Er poplar-tree fur 
er boy, an’ er oak-tree fur er gal—bekase gals 
were de skeersest “mong us—was de way wid 
our fam'ly. 

‘Yes, honey, we was mighty proud o’ dat boy- 
baby; an’ ole mars’—he was de proudes’ ob all, 
*kase nary one ob us never knowed de trouble 
he was gwine ter see. Arter dat, boys got to 
} be so common wid us, dat folk got used to ‘em, 
} an’ quit makin’ much fuss. Dar was Conway, 
} Charles, an’ Robert—him whar growed up ter be 
} a doctor; an’ Wilkins—Rufus, dey used ter call 
> him, ’kase his head was de color o’ de sorrel 
; colt ole mars’ gin him, when he got big ‘nuff ter 
3} ride by hisse’f: he war a rale sorreltop. Arter 
} she had five boys, ole mis’ looked like she'd go 
> plumb distracted arter a gal, an’ mars’ wan't 
> no better. When Mis’ Frances was born, you'd 
;’lowed dar never had been er baby ’pon de 
plantashun befo’; an’, when po’ little Rolfe, de 
: younges’ ob all, come de nex’ year, why, he 
> wan't no ‘count at all. 

“Everything went on mighty peac’ble till de 
fo’ oldes’ boys got growed an’ Mis’ Frances war 
a slip o’ er gal ’bout eighteen. Den ole mis’ took 
> sick, an’ nothin’ we could do didn’t ’pear to help 
> her none. She kep’ gittin’ lower an’ lower, an’ 
’ dey tried everything. Ole mars’ war like er 
$ varmint whar was cotched in trap; he couldn’t 
keep still or res’ easy er minute. He so't yere 
an’ he so’t dar arter doctors, an’ he wurked 
an’ he strived ober her: fur he p’int’ly war 
wrapped up in ole mis’—an’ well he mought be, 
fur she war de sweetes’ an de peac’bles’ lady 
whar ebber drawed de breff o’ life. I war raised 
"long up wid her from a gal, an’ I nussed all her 
} chil’en, an’ I knowed her from one en’ de row 
} plumb ter de yother. She war sweet ez dem 
} ole-fashion pinks whar grow under de box- 
} bushes in de springtime. 
> “One night, I min’, when she was mos’ at de 
’ wuss, I was in de room wid her by mysef—jus’ 
}me an’ her, kase I'd made Mis’ Frances lay 
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—he was de oldes’; an’, when he war born, dar } down in de nex’ room fur to get er little res’, 
was hol’day ’pon de plantashun, an’ er big ter-do } an’ ole mars’r war downstairs wid de doctors. 
*mongst black an’ white. Ole mars’ made de ¢1 were settin’ by de fire, all but noddin’, kase 
han’s git er big holler gum-log an’ kyar it} I'd bin up mos’ every night fur er week, an’ de 
*pon top de hill "hind de house an’ load it up} fire was warm. *Twas snowin’ outside, an’ de 
wid powder, same ez er cannon, an’ tetch it off, } groun’ was nigh kivered. Pres’nly look like 
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somethin’ n’other made me sorter start an’ tu’n } livin’ at home—but ’twas mighty lonesome *pon 
roun’ toward de bed: de fire ’gun to make dat } de plantashun, an’ he was comin’ an’ gwine ter 
whirrin’ fuss whar it do when dar’s a'r in de; Richmond mos’ all de time. 
log breakin’ loose, an’ right in de midst of it 1} “Arter while, news gun ter come, fus’ one 
heard mistis call me—soft an’ easy, like she was } way den de y’other, dat Mars Ned were co tin’ 
er long way off. I ris’ up right quick an’ went} down dar at Richmond. Word come dat de 
to de bedside; but, ‘fo’ 1 got dar, mistis had } lady war mighty pretty an’ ‘longst to de fustest 
done h’ist herse’f up off’n de pillow, though fam’lies, an’ all like o’ dat. An’ ole mars’r 
we'd ‘lowed she war too weak to move. I was } sorter straightened up an’ set de carpenters an’ 
skeer’d, an’ flung my arm roun’ her an’ tried to de masons to work fur to get de yiace spick an” 
git her to lay down; but she wouldn’t. She} span fur de bride. He took a sight o’ intrus, 
wa’nt lookin’ at me; her eyes was set straight ; an’ "lowed dat ’twould look like ole times to see 
befo’ her, an’ her face was white like dead-folks’ } er lady in de house once mo’. He wroté to Mis’ 
faces, an’ her lips was dry, so she couldn’t } Frances to come ‘long home an’ git ready fur de 
hardly talk. She was p'intin’ wid her po’ white } new sister, an’ Mis’ Frances, she come. Mars’r 
fingers an’ trimblin’, like lambs does when de } had Mars Ned’s room all done up wid every sort 
win’ come cuttin’ from de norf an’ taint no 3 o’ fixment a body ever heerd on; but he never 
shelter handy. She was talkin’; but I couldn’t 3 totched de balance o’ de house, bekase 0’ mistis. 
make ovt what she said at fus’, but pres’nly she ; He ’lowed he’d ruther ’twould stan’ de way she 
almos’ hollered ‘Ned’s wife! Ned’s wife!—} lef’ it; an’ Mis’ Frances an’ de boys, dey’d 
don’t—don’t let—’ an’ den mumbled off so I ruther so too. 
couldn’t understan’ her. It look to me so ‘Well, to’ard summer, Mars Ned, he whirled 
cur’ous fur her to kyar on so, dat I couldn’t; in an’ got married—quiet like—dout no fuss, 
fetch my min’ roun’ to git er good grip on it, no} kase his mother hadn’t been dead mor’n fo’ or 
way an’ nohow. Mars Ned didn’t have no mo’ ; five mont’s—an’ fetched his wife home. I were 
wife ’en nothin’, an’ I hadn’t never even hearn } standin’ in de hall, behinst de fam’ly, when de 
tell of his co’tin’ nobody. ’Twas so sing’lar, 3 kyaridge drive up to de do’, an’ ole mars’r an’ 
look like, fur mistis to do dat way. ; Mis’ Frances went down de steps to meet her. 
“‘T couldn’t git her pacified n’other. She { Mars’r opened de kyaridge-do’ hisse’f an’ 
kep’ on moanin’ an’ moanin’, an’. mutterin’}he’ped her out, an’ interjuced her to Mis’ 
*bout ‘trouble’ an’ ‘Ned,’ an’ somethin’ some-? Frances, an’ gin her his arm up de steps, ez 
body mus’n’t be let do, twell I got right skeer’d } were becomin’, an’ Mars Ned, he follow wid his 
an’ foolish. She kotch holt of my han’ once} sister. Dey stopped on de porch er minute fur 
wid bo’f o’ her’n, an’ said: ‘Take care of my } to look at de view, dat was called ‘de fines’ in de 
boy! take care of my boy!’ an’ wouldn’t quit; country. Folks allus stopped to look at it an’ 
twell I promised her. I promise jus’ ez soon ez} make ’miration over it, but Mis’ Millie—her 
my senses come together good fur to pacify her; } name were Mildred, but everybody called her 


but I didn’t know what ’twas I was promisin’, 
nor whieh o’ de boys she meant. ’Peared like 
to me arterward, when I come to study it out, 
dat dat ar dyin’ mother seed things whar was 
beyant de knowledge an’ ’ezernment o’ mortal 
folks, an’ dat what she seed laid hebby on her 
min’. 

‘Po’ mistis! She never lived mo’ en a day 
or two arter dat, an’ when she died ’peared like 
de string had bust loose frum roun’ de fam’ly 
an’ it sorter dropped to pieces. Mis’ Frances, 
she war so broke down wid ‘stress an’ nussin’ 
dat ole mars’r sont her down here, to stay ‘long 
of her aunt twell she got rested an’ pacified. 
Dat was yo’ fader’s mother, honey, kase Mis’ 
Frances took an’ married her own cousin, like 
Virginny people mos’ly does do. 

“De young men sorter scattered too, an’ de 


| Ee look like she didn’t keer nothin’ 
’tall erbout it, an’ all she said was: ‘ What 
{ makes you have the graveyard so near the 
house? I should think ’twould give you all the 
horrors.’ 


, «De graveyard were down in one corner 0’ de 
3 garden, like all Virginny folks mos’ly has it, an’ 
you could see de cedar-trees an’ de white shine 
o de tombstones frum de porch. 

‘When Mis’ Millie sed dat, ole mars’r sorter 
drawed in his breath, an’ his forred come 
together, but he never sed nothin’; an’ Mars 
Ned, he talked mighty fast "bout de weddin’, an’ 
whar dey’d been, an’ what dey’d been doin’. 
He kissed Mis’ Frances over ’gin an’ put his 
} han’ on his pa’s shoulder, an’ “lowed *twar good 
{to be at home agin. 


$ «J draw’d back in de shadow, but Mars Ned 





fus’ winter mars’r was mos’ly by hisse’f. Mars; seed me an’ was mighty glad, an’ den nothin’ 


Ned, he lived at home—dat is, he call hisse’f 
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mus’ do, but ‘Mammy’ mus’ see his wife. Mis’ 
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Millie was lookin’ aroun’ de hall an’ talkin’, but 
she shook han’s wid me an’ sed ‘howdy.’ 

‘When dey was gwine through de hall, to’ard 
de stair-steps, I heerd a little fuss in de parlor ; 
like somethin’ had done fell, an’ I stepped in 
dar to see what.’twas. Dar was a little picture 
o’ mistis, took wid Mars Ned in her arms, when 
he war er baby, hangin’ on de wall ’side de 
window. Mars’r had drawed it off hisse’f, kase 
he could do mos’ anything he want to, an’ mistis 
had got one little frame fur it an’ hanged it up. 
She liked it, an’ it sorter hu’t me fur to see it 
lyin’ *pon de flo’ wid de glass broke in two. De 
sharp, sharp aidges had cut de picture, too, 
right across frum mistis’ shoulder to de chile’s 
breas’. I put it away an’ never sed nothin’, an’ 
arter while I show’d it to Mis’ Frances, an’ she } 
sed ez how de nail hed worn de cord fru, an’ de 
win’ must ér blow’d it down. Den she took de ‘ 
picture upsta’rs, an’ nobody never sed nothin’ : 
to ole mars’r "bout it. 

‘Mis’ Millie was mighty pretty in de face, : 
an’ could sing sweet ez any bird, an’ dance an’ } 
be sweet ez sugar long ez she had her own way ; ; 
an’ at fus’ everything went on smoov enuf, ; 
bekase all on us tipped roun’ light, an’ tried to } 
please her. De colored folk foun’ out ’bout her } 
temper fus’, kase her own maid, whar she } 
fetched wid her, fa’rly ‘spised her in her sight, ; 

an’ was fear'd of her ez er rattlesnake. Lord- ; 
" er-mussy! what er temper she did have! Don’t ; 
say nothin’! Ef you was to take dem seben } 


; married 
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‘Lord! de way she used to do Mis’ Frances! 


; Mis’ Frances tote de keys, you min’, an’ kep 


house fur her pa; an’ ‘twant nothin’ she done 
look right to Mis’ Millie. Mis’ Millie wanted 


' de keys herse’f, an’ she aggervated an’ nagged, 
> an’ nagged an’ aggervated. De po’ chile were 
; wore plumb out wid tryin’ to please her sister- 
: in-law an’ to keep things back from ole mars'’r. 
> At las’ it got so bad dat Mis’ Frances took de 
> keys to ole mars’r, an’ sed, right soft an’ gentle, 


like she allus talk, dat she warn’t nothin’ but er 
gal, an’ she reckon ’twould be mo’ proper fur 
Mis’ Millie to keep house, seein’ she war er 


*ooman an’ wanted to. Ole mars'r 


; didn’t say nothin’, but he took Mis’ Frances in 


his arms an’ kissed her, an’ den he made her 
pack up her things an’ sont her back down yere 


>to Mississippi, to stay wid her aunt agin twell 


things sorter straightened out at home. Mis’ 
Millie thought she hed it all in her sling den, 


;an’ she made herse’f mighty sweet to every- 


body ; but she never fooled none of us, ‘ceptin’ 
’twas Mars Ned. Ole mars’r hed foun’ her out 
by den, but he kep’ right still bekase her con- 
finement was close by, an’ he didn’t want to 
make no fuss twell dat was over, ‘count o’ Mars 
Ned. 

‘Mis’ Millie, she couldn’t never let sleepin’ 
dogs lie. De house was mighty ole-fashioned, 
she sed, an’ she was allus hintin’ an’ ‘sinervatin’ 
to ole mars’r how she wanted it to’e to pieces 
an’ altered. One day, I ‘member pertickler, 


devils Mary had, an’ de ones whar chased de ;she had some o’ we all to move some o’ de 
hogs down de hill, an’ pile on dem de ones whar } furniture out’n de parlor fur to make room fur 
-sot in de tombs wid de tormenied man, an’ tu’n } some new truck whar she had fetched up frum 


*em loose in de big barn, to jaw, an’ fuss, an’ } 
quar’l, dey couldn’t er done no wuss’n she done 
when her temper was up. When folks crossed } 
Mis’ Millie, de bes’ thing fur ’em was to take to 3 
de woods an’ stay in er hollow tree twell she 3 
come roun’. } 

*©You see, she come of er good ole fam’ly; 
but dey was bad people—dey had been hard- ' 
livin’, hard-drinkin’, hard-swearin’ folks fur } 
ginerashuns, an’ all deir devilment look like 
come right to a p’int in her, De tales dey used 
to tell "bout dat fam’ly was barb’rous. One of 
’em, folks sed, kilt his own wife—leastways, he 
hit her, an’ she died. An’ ‘nother one shot his 


own brother in er row dey had. De devil was ; 


in dem folks sometimes same ez er lion—an’, ef ; 


*twa'n’t de devil, twas somethin’ whar mocked 
him dat tell 
dif’ ence. 


so close couldn’t nobody no 


‘Arter 1 seed de sort of ’ooman Mis’ Millie ; 
. mistis’ room an’ shut de do’. 


was, I. couldn’t blame ole mistis fur bein’ 
oneasy ‘pon her def-bed, 


: mantel-piece. 


Richmond. Mars’r an’ Mars Ned come in while 
she was doin’ of it, an’ mars’r’s face went 
white. Mis’ Millie had a little chany figger in 
her hands whar had used to belongst to one o’ 
de boys when dey was little. Ole mistis sot sto’ 
by it, an’ had put it in de parlor ’pon de 
Mis’ Millie was laughin’ at it, 
an’ makin’ all manner o’ fun at folks puttin’ dat 
sort o’ truck in deir parlor, an’ de niggers was 


; standin’ roun’ grinnin’ an’ listenin’, like niggers 
; will. 


When she see’d de gent’men come in, she 
hilt de little figger up an’ hollered to Mars Ned 
to look, an’ made fun of it. Ole mars’r’s face 


. got white, jes’ like I tell you, an’ his eyes sort 


0 


burned, but he hilt hisse’f in. He jus 
stepped up to Mis’ Millie, quiet like, an’ took 


‘de thing out’n her hand an’ put it back on de 
{ manter-piece, an’ ordered de niggers to put all 
‘de things back in de parlor jus’ like dey was 


befo’. Den he went straight ‘long de hall into 


‘Even Mis’ Millie were skeer'« dat time, an’ 
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Mars Ned, he took her into dar room an’ talked } 
to her, an’ she step mighty light fur better'n er } 
mont’. 3 
“Den de little boy was born, an’ Mis’ Millie } 
was pow rful sick. 
creeter, an’ didn’t nobody ‘low he could be’ 
raised. Mis’ Millie look like she didn’t keer ; 
much er ’bout him. She sed he were er} 
mizzerble ugly little skeer-crow, whar wa'nt ‘ 
worth her riskin’ her life fur. But I took er } 
notion he look sorter like ole mistis, an’ I sot 
sto’ by him. 
“When she was gwine “bout agin, I took } 
notice dat ole mars’r was mighty perlite, mor’n 
common, an’ he look so cheerful, an’ step so } 
light, I mistrus’ dat somethin’ was gwine to; 
happen. He an’ Mars Ned had er sight ad 
biznes together, an’ dar was comin’ an’ gwine. 
Arter while, it come out dat mars’r had bought ; 
er plantashun down below Richmond, an’ 
stocked it, an’ ’gin it to Mars Ned fur his’n. 3 
Dey was to move down dar soon ez de weather 
open good, an’ den mars’r was gwine to send 
one de boys arter Mis’ Frances. 
“When dey tole Mis’ Millie how ’twas to be, 3 
she jus’ r’ared. Lordy! Lordy! how she did § 
quar’l! °Twant no use. Ole mars’r was wo’e ‘ 
plumb out, an’ Mars Ned hisse’f, for all he look ; 
so easy, was er chip o de ole block. When it 
come right down to nip an’ tuck betwix ’em, he 


’ bein’ fust wid everybody. 


"Twas a puny little delicate $ 


Mis’ Millie to ’muse herse’f wid. She was gay 
an’ lively, an’ mon’stus fond o’ ‘tention an’ 
In June, Mars Rolfe 
come down frum de University, fur to pay his 
brother a visit. He were er han’som boy an’ 
well grow’d to his age, an’ Mis’ Millie liked him 
better’n any her husban’s fam’ly, an’ got on wid 
him better, too. But den he war mighty sweet- 
tempered, an’ he never crossed her. 

‘Dar was some half-strainer folks livin’ right 
*ginst us, pon de nex’ j’inin’ plantashun, whar 


¢ hed got er sight o’ money, an’ kyar’d er wide 


row wid it. War gran’daddy had been one 


‘ nigger trader; but dey done forgot all "bout dat, 
¢an’ hilt deir haids ez high ez ef t’other folks’ 


mem’ry war’nt no longer en der’n. Dar was 
two young ladies—one of ’em was er beauty, too 
—an’ er young man, ’sides de old folks. 

“Well, honey, dem folks fa’rly ’voured Mis’ 
Millie. Everything she done was pretty. an’ 
everything she sed was smart. Dey flattered 
her yere an’ dey flattered her dar; behinst 
backs, so she could get to hear it, an’ befo’ 
faces, so she could hear it herse’f; everywhar, 
an’ all de time, plumb down to befo’ breakfast 
in de mornin’. An’ Mis’ Millie, bekase she sot 
heap o’ sto’ by herse’f, sot sto’ by dem too fur 
bein’ willin’ to ’gree in her opinion. But Mars 
Ned, he jus’ couldn’t b’ar.de sight o’ ’em. 

“« Dey come to our house er sight, pertickerly 


mos’ly got de bes’ of it, bekase he needed 3 arter Rolfe come, an’ t’warn’t long befo’ I notice 
keerful drivin’, an’ Mis’ Millie didn’t have no} dat. dat younges’ Dorsett gal—deir name was 
notion of nothin’ but whip an’ lash. ; Dorsett—were fa’rly snappin’ de eyes out’n her 
“Den de quest’on come up "bout de baby, an’ ’ haid at Rolfe. He were wild, an’ young, an’ 
Miss Millie put at ole mars’r to let ’em kyar me 3 foolish; jus’ de sort 0’ boy whar would cou’t de 
"long wid ’em, bekase she know’d I could take 3 fus’ rale pretty gal dat would take pains an’ set 
keer ern him better’n anybody else. Ole mars’r 3 still long enouf to let him do it. He were 
sed, if ['d ’gree to go fur a little while twell ° tickled een-er-mos’ to def’ at de notice she took 
dey got settled, I mout; but dar shouldn’t on him, an’ she were pow’rful pretty, an’ had 
nobody make me. I was lorf to go at fus’, kase ’ mo’ beaus ’sides him, so he paid her a sight 0’ 
I had so little use fur Mis’ Millie; but Mars tention. Mis’ Millie, she jus’ whirled in, she 
Ned, he come in de nus’ry, an’ begged me jes’ 3 did, an’ fetched ’em toguther all she could, an’ 
to gree to go down an’ stay twell I could larn } ‘couraged Rolfe in his foolishness. She done it 
another ’ooman how to ’tend to de chile. *Twas } out o’ devilment, too, kase she know’d de fam’ly 
so ailin’, he was ’feard to trus’ it wid er wouldn’t never git over it ef ‘twas er match 
onexperienced pusson. - An’ den he put his han’ § made. She was er spiteful ’ooman, Mis’ Millie 
on my shoulder, an’ ‘Wouldn’t Mammy do it was. 
for his sake?’ an’ I give in. He was de fus’; ‘‘ Dat summer, dar was er big ’miration gwine 
chile I nussed, you min’, an’ J never had none ; roun’ over er singin’ lady whar was settin’ folks 
0’ my own, an’ I loved him de bes’ of all ole ; plumb ’stracted wid de music she could make. 
mistis’ boys. Den I set sto’ by de po’ little $ Dey call her name ‘Jenny Lind,’ an’ talk like 
baby, an’ ‘lowed he couldn’t be raised nohow, } she could beat cherubim an’ seraphim holler at 
an’ it didn’t look right fur him to die in} dar own biznes. Dem whar had hearn her 
nobody’s arm ’cept mine. ; r’ared bekase dey felt so big, an’ dem whar 
“Arter while, we all got settled in de new 3 hadn’t r’ared bekase dey felt so little. De Dor- 
place an’ liked it. mighty well. Neighbors was : setts, dey took de Jenny Lind fever bad, an’ Mis’ 
plentiful, an’ dar was lots o’ young people fur } Millie! Lord! she was ’stracted frum de fust. 
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“‘Qne mornin’, Mr. Dorsett come over to we- ; come, an’ when it did I'd be ’fear’d to go to 
all’s, fur to tell Mis’ Millie dat Jenny Lind was} sleep. I used to set up in de nus’ry wid de 
gwine to sing in Balt’mo’, an’ dey had got’ baby an’ sort o’ shiver, wonderin’ what was. 
tickets fur a party dey was gwine to make up to $ gwine ter happen. 
go an’ listen at her. He sed his sisters had sont “De baby was teethin’ an’ ailin’ an’ mizzer- 
him over to invite Mis’ Millie an’ Mars Rolfe— 3; ’ble, po’ little fellow, an’ it ‘twas bo’ne in ’pon 
an’ Mars Ned too, ef he’d go. Dey was gwine; my mind dat he was gwine to die. Nobody 
to git er boat, an’ have er champagne supper, } keer’d nothin’ ’bout him much, ’cept’n me an’ 
an’ dancin’, an’ er big to-do. Mis’ Millie, she} Mars Ned, fur he warn’t no show chile, like I 
jumped at it, an’ promised fur herse’f an’ Mars; tole you. Mars Ned set a heap o’ sto’ by him, 
Rolfe. She wouldn’t promise fur Mars Ned, } nussin’ him an’ pettin’ him like he was tryin’ 
kase, she sed, ‘Ned was an old fogy, and didn’t to make up to de baby ’bout somethin. ’Pear 
care for music’; which warn’t de truf, ez every- 3 like he took sech comfort in de chile, I was loaf 
body know’d whar’d watched his face when Mis’ 3 fur him to go, pon po’ Mars Ned’s ’count. 

Millie herse’f war singin’. Howsunever, she ‘‘When Mars Ned come to hear ’bout dat fine 
tole him dat dey could count on her, an’ on 3 Dorsett plan, he were dead sot aginst it. He 
Rolfe too. An’ den dey looked at one anudder 3 coaxed an’ ’suaded an’ argufied wid Mis’ Millie 
an’ larfed. to git her to give it up, but she jus’ larfed at 

‘‘T was breshin’ Mars Ned’s coat in de back; him. He put his arm roun’ her an’ axed 
entry, an’ all de do’s was open. As dey come } wouldn’t she do it ‘ fur his sake,’ an’ took tickets 
out in de hall together, Mr. Dorsett sed ag’in } out’n his pees whar he’d bought hisse’f fur to 
dat dey all depen’ ’ "pon Mis’ Millie fur to make take her an’ Mars Rolfe up to Balt’mo’ de nex’ 
de party a success, an’ dat ’twas mos’ly got up ; ’ week. He talk so gentle an’ lovin’ dat I didn’t 
fur her, an’ he begged right hard dat she } see how she could withstan’ him, but she did. 
wouldn’t disapp’int ’em at de las’. ‘Nothing ; She war bent ’pon gwine her own way, an’ she 
but death should stop her,’ Mis’ Millie made 3 wouldn't listen to er word ’bout no y’ other. 
answer, in her crazy way; an’ den de young} ‘Den Mars Ned he spoke up sharp, an’ sed 
man got pon his horse an’ went home.” } he didn’t choose fur his wife to be gwine frolickin’ 

Mammy paused here, letting her hands and } roun’ at no folks’ expense, whar he didn’t think 
the little robe rest quietly in her lap, her} was fit ’sociates fur her nohow. An’ he sed 
thoughts busy with the past. The child left} right out ef she didn’t write an’ ‘cline de inver- 
the great chair in the ingle, and moved a low } tashun, he was gwine to do it fur her. Mis’ 
stool so that she might rest her head against Millie’s temper jus’ flar’d, an’ dey had it back- 
Mammy’s knee. ‘The sun had disappeared } ‘ards an’ forreds, nip an’ tuck. De nus’ry-do’ 
behind heavy wind-clouds that scudded across 3 was open, an’ dey was in de chamber jus’ beyant. 
the sky. The fire burned with a dull red glow, § $I could see’em plain frum whar I sot wid de 
but outside it was very cold. { baby i in my lap. Everything she could lay her 

“I know’d ’twas somethin’ bleeged to happen § 3 tongue to she called him—heartless an’ proud, 
dat summer,’ Mammy resumed, slowly. “?Peared 3 + ; an’ selfish an’ brutal. She taunt him wid bein’ 
like I could feel it drawin’ nigher an’ nigher ; fear’d his gran’ blue blood would git mixed up 
long befo’ it got in sight. All de signs o’ ’stress } Wid sorrier sort. She call’d him small an’ mean 
an’ triberlation whar folk could get, we had. 3 an’ ’tempible, an’ sed dat ‘twant her he keer’d 
Bats would flock roun’ de windows, an’ we'd be} about; he was jus’ ’fear’d dat Rolfe would marry 
bleeged to keep ’em shut some nights fur to keep } Corinne Dorsett. 
de things out’n de house: owls would hoot pon ‘“‘ When she sed dat, Mars Ned went white an’ 
de housetop an’ dogs howl in de yard twell} his nostril sort o’ open, like you been see er 
a body couldn’t res’ o’ nights, an’ twas ’stressful } blooded horse do when his spirit is gittin’ up, 
fur to hear’em. An’ den three times when I i an’ he flung his head back an’ his eyes lit up 
war out wid de baby I seed er lizard crawl 3 like fire. He swore out sharp an’ strong dat dat 
back’ards ’cross de road, an’ dat is er certain } shouldn’t never be; dat he'd d’ruther see de boy 
sho’ sign o’ def. Den, too, I don’t keer what } in his grave den married to an evil-tempered 
time I went to bed, dat minute I'd get to sleep ; woman like Corinne Dorsett on ’count o’ her 

I'd see ole mistis ’side 0’ de bed. Sometimes ; pretty face. He had seed enough o’ dat sort o’ 
she'd jes’ wring her han’s an’ moan, an’ den } misery. 
agin she would whisper “My boy! Oh, take} ‘Mis’ Millie was standin’ by a little table 
care of my boy!’ wid de tears streamin’ down } whar Mars Ned had flung his gloves an’ ridin’- 
her face. I got so, I used to dread fur night to} whip when he come in. She had de whip in her- 











han’s, an’ was twis’in’ an’ bendin’ it, bekase 


when she got in one of her tantrums she was 


bleeged to ’stroy somethin’. On de table too was 
er box covered wid leather, wid er pa’r 0’ new- 
fashion pistols in it Mars Rolfe had fetched 
to his brother fur a present, an’ de box was 
open. 

‘““When her husban’ sed dat ’bout ‘misery,’ 
she broke loose in er flood. She sed she'd 
*spected fur a long time he’d done quit keerin’ 
fur her, an’ now he'd done tole her so. Dat she 
didn’t keer; she hated him, an’ wish she had er 
been dead befo’ she married him! ‘Ile hadn’t 
never done nothin’ but thwart an’ aggervate an’ 
grudge her every little pleasure whar come in 
her way.’ Den she flung up to him every single 
thing he had ever crossed her in. De veins 
started out ’pon his forred wid de strain he made 
to keep his temper under, his face was like chalk, 
an’ his eyes smolderin’ live coals; but his teef 
was locked together an’ he never flung back nary 
*nother word. When she foun’ she couldn’t 
sting him into sayin’ nothin’, Mis’ Millie look 
like she went clean out on her mind wid rage. 
Her eyes flar’d open an’ den come together in er 
long crack, wid er p’int o’ light, like rattlesnake 
eyes, an’ she made er sort o’ spring forred an’ 
struck her husban’ a slashin’ blow across his face 
wid de whip she had in her han’. 

‘My heart jus’ died right down. I couldn’t 
move han’ nor foot, an’, when I tried to make er 
fuss an’ let ’em know I was dar, my th’oat was 
so dry I couldn’t fetch er whisper. I shook de 
po’ little baby hard, to make him wake up an’ 
scream so his father mout hear him, but he was 
dead asleep an’ so feeble all he would do was 
jus’ to moan. Den footsteps come ’long de pas- 
sage, an’ I prayed God to let Mars Rolfe get in 
de room befo’ anything wuss could happen. 

‘“Mars Ned made er step towards his wife— 
what to do, de Lord in heaven knows. *Twant 
no anger in his face, but ’twas awful, like er 
dead pusson’s, an’ dar was a look o’ almos’ dread 
*pon it. Mis’ Millie, clean beside herse’f now, 
snatched up one o’ dem pistols an’ sorter hissed 
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{out twixt her teeth dat ef he come any closer 

she’d shoot. 

‘*Dat minute de do’ opened an’ Rolfe come 
whistlin’ in, ‘thout er thought o’ what was gwine 
on. De room was still, an’ his brother’s back 
was toward him. He ’lowed Mis’ Millie was jus’ 
foolin’ wid de pistols, like gals will, an’ he call’d 
out to her right straight: ‘Take care, sister. Put 

‘that down. It’s a hair-trigger and loaded. 


: You’ll hurt yourself or Ned!’ an’ den he started 
* toward her. 

$ 
g 


“‘De Lord knows I don’t b’leve she went to do 
it! ‘Twas jus’. er accident, same ez mout er 
happen to anybody. She never meant dat awful 
thing, po’ creeter, spite o’ de devil dat was inside 
her. It happen so quick—her finger was ’pon 
de trigger, an’ when Mars Rolfe spoke so sudden 
she sort’r swerved an’ de pistol went off. Mars 
Ned flung up his arm an’ de bullet passed; he 
didn’t know his brother was dar—right in de 
line of it—but he was.’ 

Mammy’s voice quivered and broke; tears 
trickled slowly over the dark cheeks and fell on 
the infant’s dress.. The child’s head was against 
her knee, her sobs coming thick and fast. 

““When we got him ’pon de bed, we seed ac 
once ’twant nothin’ could be done. He was 
conscious right at fus’, an’ whispered, all broke 
up—but plain enouf fur us to hear—‘’twas an 
accident—not her fault, Ned. I—ought not—to 
have spoken—comfort her.’ Den he drifted 
away like, an’ never spoke no mo’.”’ 





There was silence for a while; then? Mammy 
resumed : 

‘Po’ Mis’ Millie, she never did git over it. 
Didn’t nobody do nothin’, nor say nothin’ to 
hurt her; but she jus’ brooded an’ brooded, an’ 
got it mor’n mo’ in her head dat Mars Ned hated 
her, an’ dat ’twas all his fault. We had er 
awful time wid her fur three or fo’ mont’s, an’, 
arter de baby died, Mars Ned an’ his brother 
’ Robert—him whar was er doctor—took her ’ cross 

de ocean. She never got no better, an’ at las’ dey 
$ had to put her in er’sylum in some furreign place, 
¢ an’ Mars Ned he staid by her twell she died.”’ 








A VALENTINE. 


BY LILLIAN GREY. 


My lady-love, she is haughty and cold, 
And I cannot tell if I vex or please ; 

And I do not know if she’d frown or smile, 
If I sued to her on my bended knees. 


So, good St. Valentine, hear my plea! 
And, when this missive shall reach her band, 


Then touch her heart with thy mystic power, 
And wave above her thy magic wand. 


Her pride will melt like the mist at morn ; 
Her cheeks will glow like the tinted wine; 

She will greet me shyly when next we meet, 
And I will bless thee, St. Valentine ! 


wanes 





NEAL FORREST’S FATE. 
BY HELEN DIXON. 


a. > You have been away?” mn 
NEAL Forrest, just home from Europe, was at ‘‘ Abroad for two years. Trying to see a little 
his aunt’s, Mrs. Gunderson, at one of her even- 3 of the world before I settle down.” 
ing receptions. She came up to him suddenly ‘‘T travel a good deal myself,” she said. ‘I 
and said, as if anxious he should attend her have spent the winter South. It seems as pleasant 
words: “Do you see that beautiful face over } a way as any to kill time.” 
there?” , ‘If time hangs heavy, Miss Van Clerc.” 
“Yes,” he said, slowly, ‘‘I see a very beauti- She started. 
ful face. Whose is it?” > «+ Pardon me,’’ she said, in a voice clear almost 
«It is Ima Van Clere’s. You must have heard } to sharpness, ‘I am ‘ Mrs.’—not ‘ Miss’—Van. 
me mention her. By and bye, when I get a} Clere.”’ 
chance, I'll present you.” And she moved off,; ‘‘A thousand pardons!’’ Neal stammered a 
to attend to other guests. s little. “I understood—at least, you must ex- 
‘‘Tima Van Clerc.”” He repeated the name. } cuse—”’ 
It was not familiar. The lady, at this moment, She laughed curiously. 
leaned back in her chair, and, as she turned} “It is nothing. Will you give me your arm 
te speak with someone, exhibited an exquisite } to the cloak-room? I see Mrs. Ralston is going, 
profile. Sweet and girlish curves, apple-blossom } and I came with her.’ 
coloring, and wonderful red-brown hair coiled ; When he had put the ladies into their carriage, 
heavily atop the head; that is what he saw. ; he stood for a moment in the cool March night. 
The lady arose just then, and her sage-green} ‘A strange woman!’’ he said to himself, and, 
draperies fell picturesquely about her as she laid ‘turning, re-entered the house. “A strange 
a slender hand on the arm of her partner, and $ woman,” he repeated. ‘‘A woman of moods!”’ 
sauntered toward the farther end of the room.; Then he smiled at something he appeared to 
A stir ran through the party. Mild refreshments } recall. 
were served in an adjoining apartment. Yet} Mrs. Gunderson had no immediate family, 
Neal remained standing where he had been, ; excepting Neal. They were lunching by them- 
until Mrs. Gunderson again came up. } selves, the next morning, when she asked: 
‘What? Dreaming?’’ she said. ‘‘How do you like Ilma?”’ 
“Tt is your own fault,” he answered. ‘You “‘T don’t know how I like her. I called her 
asked me to look at a beautiful face.” Miss Van Clerc, and she nearly bit my head off, 
“You mean Ilma? Come and meet her before 3 laughing next moment as if it were very funny. 
I forget.” Has she a husband, or is she a designing 
The lady received him graciously. She was ; widow?” 
sitting on a corner sofa, just the thing for a téte-; ‘‘Neither one. She has been divorced. She 
a-téte, and made room for him beside her. ; has a little girl seven years old.” 
“‘T have often heard of you from Mrs. Gun-; Neal stared. 
derson,” she said. ‘‘ Nephew or cousin—which > ‘‘No! Why, she is only a girl herself.” 
is it?” 3 «Yes, but she was married at fifteen. She is 
“She is good enough to consider me as a 3 twentyfour now; older than you, Neal, but only 
nephew. The chain of relationship is somewhat ; a year. H-m! She has a fine fortune.” 
tangled, though in idle moments I have shaken ; ‘“‘T make my own fortune,”’ said Neal, flushing 
it out. She has been almost like a mother to $ slightly. ‘‘ Besides, you Episcopalians discounte- 
me.”’ } nance such marriages—”’ 
He spoke with some ardor. Hence the me-} ~<‘Not in such a case as this. That is all 
chanical assent with which she answered chilled } humbug, Neal.” 
him. | “Well, I might have thought her twenty—not 


“* Indeed ?”’ more. What was the trouble with—her hus- 


There was a momentary silence. Then she ; band?” 
> 
é 


seemed to thaw a little. 


The last word came out reluctantly. Yet 
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why? What to him was this Hebe, whom he 
had seen once? 

Mrs. Gunderson reflected. 

“‘T do not know a great deal about it. In the 
beginning, she was Ilma Varian, a rich orphan 
with a good-natured guardian and some ill- 
natured relatives. Mrs. Ralston says so. I 
have only known Ilma two or three years. 
Harry Van Clerc was a young scapegrace of 
good family but limited income. 


5 
s 
3 
fove, and, by hook or crook, the good-natured } 
; 
$ 
s 
S 


guardian was coaxed to permit an immediate 
marriage. Van Clere had just turned of age, I 


think. They settled down in Ilma’s home, and ; 
all went well for a year or two—till after the : 


baby was born. Then the good-natured guardian 


who had kept an eye on the couple and exerted } 


a good influence over Van Clerc, died, and 
Master Harry resumed his old tricks. He drank } 
a little, gambled, paid attention to other women 
than his own wife—” 

‘‘The scoundrel !”’ cried Neal. 


“Yes, he proved himself quite unworthy, and } 


finally Ilma could not forbear to reproach him. ' 


Van Clerc was of a good-natured easy disposi- 
tions He was never ugly, never abusive. 


merely tortured by falsity and neglect. What 


could she do, poor girl, but lash him with her ; 


tongue—her only weapon? At length, after 
many complaints of her temper, Van Clerc was 
one day missing: he had left her and forever. 
She was ill a long time, and, when she finally 


recovered, would allow no mention of his name. 3 


She banished everything that had belonged to 
him to the garret; and she gave orders that the 
garret should never be opened or entered. But } 
the most unnatural circumstance of all is that ; 
from the hour of Van Clerc’s departure she con- 
ceived a dislike for her own little daughter 
Violet, not two years old. Think of it, Neal! 
The child was permitted to remain in the house, 
but under the complete charge of a nurse. It 
has been so ever since. The mother sees that it 
is well cared for and instructed, but gives it no 
personal attention, and never mentions its name 
It seems to me the most terrible thing! I wish 
some kind influence. might work a change, and 
melt her heart toward the little girl, worse than 
motherless these four years.”’ 

Neal cleared his throat. 

“‘She travels a great deal. 
home?” 

“A few miles up the Hudson. 
place.” 

‘‘But she was really—divorced?”’ 


A lovely 


““Oh, yes, really. Because Van Clerc went ° 


West and married again.” 


OOO eee 


The two fell in ; 


He? 


4 garding the visitors with shy interest. 


But where is her : 
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§ *Pocr girl,” said Neal, gently. ‘‘ Poor girl!"’ 
It was many weeks before he next saw her. 
Then she lunched at his aunt’s. He sat opposite 
>to her and watched her closely. How really 
> beautiful she was! How gently dispassionate 
Sher voice! It was hard to imagine her speaking 
angrily. 
; * “I would like you both to come up to N 
3 she suddenly said, nodding from Mrs. Gunderson 
to himself. 

‘“Week after next, perhaps,” 
“Will that do?” 

‘“At your own convenience. 
Mr. Forrest ?”’ 


And Neal could only express his anticipatory 


said his aunt. 


Will you come, 


i ; gratification. 


5 


8 i. 
3 Ir was an afternoon early in June—a day that 
3 Neal would remember throughout the rest of his 
: life — when they took the boat for N At 
3 } sunset, they stepped ashore to find that Bink had 
; come down to meet them. She was looking very 
: fair and sweet in a lawn dress, sprinkled with 
‘ yeddish rosebuds, and a straw sun-hat. 
‘I thought you would not care to drive,” 
‘said, “but like to walk up. 
; for the luggage.” 
3 «We are glad of the chance,” 
s assured her. 
} headache. 
3 of ground. 


she 
I will send later 


Mrs. Gunderson 
“That boat always gives me a 
Neal, the house is yonder on that rise 
You can see it through the balsams 
and chestnuts. It’s a rambling affair with dor- 
mer-windows.”’ i 
The sun was setting, and from either side of 
} the road arose a fragrance of pale-pink wild- 
} flowers, a delicate alluring fragrance. The air 
3 was pure, and the smell of the balsams told of a 


. > recent shower. 


3 As they entered the grounds and passed slowly 
; up the gravel walk, Neal observed a child swing- 
ing under a tree upon the lawn. A maid stood 
S close at hand, and the child—a dainty little 
> white thing—kept on swinging, even while re- 
Neal 
3 glanced at his aunt. Her expression was ad- 
; monitory. 
3 They continued on to the house, and were 
shown to their rooms by Ilma herself. 

‘“We dine at seven,’ she said, carelessly. 
“The twilight comes so prettily afterward.” 

Left to himself, Neal surveyed the apartment, 
$ which was graciously airy and luxurious. He 
> went to the window and looked away toward 
the river, over which hovered a purplish peace- 


Suddenly in the stillness arose 


8 
> 


> ful atmosphere. 
:a childish voice. 
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** Poor little creature,’ said Neal ; 
bad!” 

As the gloaming melted in through the long ' 
French windows of the dining-room, Mrs. Gun- } 
derson felt a severe headache approaching, and, 
with many apologies, retired to her chamber. ; 

Neal’s hostess took his arm then and led him } 
forth upon the piazza. The moon came up, by 3 
and bye, red-golden and grand. The night was } 
a rare one! And, as they walked and talked, ; 
the young man felt an increasing sense of free- 
dom and buoyancy. 

‘That was your little girl I saw swinging here 
before dinner,” he said. ‘Of course I knew it : 
was she, for she is the picture of you.” 

The last was a random shot. He fancied his 
aunt had told him as much. 

“Of me?” said Ilma, slowly and without 
anger. ‘Are you not mistaken? 


“it is too} 


9 


’ No,” he went on, more daringly. ‘I am not. 


I thought we should see her at dinner. I sup- 


“I very seldom see her,” she said, coldly ; 
then, with a touch of passion: ‘‘ Of course = 
have heard that I am an unnatural mother.” 

“Yes,” he answered, quietly, ‘I have heard 
it.” 

“Good! I am glad you are frank. If you 
had said ‘No,’ I should have known it was a 
falsehood. Come with me; I want to show you 
something.”’ 

She drew him on, a few rods further from the } 
house, then bade him turn and look up at the? 
roof. 
. Do you see those dormer-windows?”’ 3 

Tea.” 3 

‘‘They are in the attic. Are you afraid of } 
anything?” 

‘“‘No, I am not afraid,’”’ he answered, stoutly. 

“Then come.” 


| 
5 
; 
3 
; 
; 
| 
‘pose you believe in early hours for children.’ . 
| 
| 
; 
5 
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} man.” 


FATE. 

“A strange place to bring a young gentle- 
She laughed bitterly. 

He peered in her face with wistful concern. 


‘ Yes,” she said, wearily, “look at me; and 


3} be a little sorry for me—if you can.” 


‘A little? A great deal!” 

She breathed deeply. 

‘«* You—you know whose things these are?”’ 

‘Yes, I know.” 

‘And you know that for years I have not 
seen them? That this is the first time—you the 
first one?” 

‘Yes, I know.” 

She stepped to the window and threw it 
open. 

‘Tt is stifling,” 
of air.” 

Neal leaned upon the high sill, and she came 
nearer him. Her breath fanned his cheek. 

‘You really pity me?’’ she questioned. 

Something seemed to take away his self-con- 
trol. 

“Oh, do not—do not say more. 
me love you!” 

His face dropped in his hands. 

Then she touched his arm and asked softly : 
“Why did you say that?”’ 

He could not answer for a moment. 

‘* Because—because I felt myself in danger.” 

“Why call it ‘danger’ ?”’ 

“Could I be happy from loving you?” he 
: asked, ‘‘ when I know your heart is bound up in 
the past—that all your trouble has not utterly 


she said. <‘‘ Now for a breath 


Do not make 


3 crushed out your love for the man whose name 


you bear? Ah, even as it is, these old relics 
give me a jealous pang. And surely you know 
what jealousy is.” 

‘« But,” she argued, ‘‘I really think I am get- 


’ ting over it—that I shall shake it off ere long, 
; like a hateful nightmare. 
She led him back to the house, up the winding ; 


If it were not so, I 
could not have come here to-night. This is a 


staircase, through the dim hall, past his aunt’s ? fair test.’’ 


chamber and his own, back into a smaller hall, : 


pausing at length at a door that opened stiffly, ° 


showing an attic staircase. 

‘The first time in years,” she said, in a dull 
voice; then she closed the door after them, and 
they ascended in the dark. But, reaching the 
top, they found the clear gold of the moon pour- 
ing through the several windows. ; 

“It is a queer place, isn’t it?’’ she asked, as 
they stood together under the rafters. 

“Yes,” he said, in a low tone, “it is a queer } 
place.” 

Old trunks, heavy portraits, loose wearing- } 
apparel—chiefly a man’s—old books and papers, ' 
‘were scattered promiscuously over the floor. ; 


: 
; 
bi 


Neal delayed his reply a little. 

.**T have peculiar notions about being equal 
’ and even in love; perhaps they are mere folly. 

I think first love should find first love, not seek 
to content itself with the second affection of any 
heart. I have not led a perfect life, yet my past 
is very clear. Perhaps it has been less purity 
than fastidiousness on my part. But, if I am 
wrong, teach me!”’ 


‘‘Why should I teach you? I asked not love, 


: but pity.” 


“It may come without asking,” he said. 

She turned and walked away from him. 

‘‘Look at these old things,’’ she said, spurn- 
ing them with her foot. ‘Once the sight of 
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them would have crazed me. I scarcely mind 3 
them now.” 5 

Neal followed. 

“Is this his picture?’’ he asked, lifting a} 
heavy frame, and catching a glimpse of a hand- 3 
some face. , : 

She wrenched it from his grasp, and, casting it 
upon the floor, trampled upon it. Neal sighed. } 

“Don’t you see, yourself, that you have not } 
gotten over it? You are far from indifferent.” 

‘*T am angry.” 

‘More than angry.” 

She threw up the lid of a trunk, and tossed 
the contents passionately with her hands. 

Suddenly she startled him with an exclama- ; 
tion; she had caught up a pistol. 

He sprang forward and seized her arm. 

“‘Tlma!”’ he cried, in a tone that mastered her. 

Her arm dropped. 

“Tt is not loaded,” she said, and flung it by 
-contemptuously. 

‘Come,’ he said, ‘‘ we should not remain.”’ 

«You said you were not afraid.” 

“‘Nor am I—save for your good.” 

‘‘Then let me talk to you a little more before 3 
we.go down. Come to the window and see the } 
river. Ah, Neal, how I have suffered! It seems ; 
good to have found one soul whom I can tell. § 
Had I been a man, I might have plunged into § 
ambition. But a woman has no resource. It} 


seemed to me I could never care for any other: } jealous. 


as if life were all darkness, all chaos, when it § 
might have been all sweetness.. We had all ; 
comforts ; we had ore little child.’’ She broke § 
down, and for some time could not continue. 3 
«Well, I have had friends and fortune; but they ; 
have not compensated.” § 
‘“«He must have been mad,” said Neal. 3 
“Ah, well,” she said, ‘‘let us go.” 
Closing the window, they crossed the room 
and slowly descended to the silence of the hall. 
‘‘Good-night,”’ she said, as they came to his 
door, and swiftly vanished. 


iB 

He entered and threw himself into a chair. 

“No,” he said, by and bye, ‘it must not be.” 

Next morning, he astonished his aunt by 
recalling a necessity for his immediate return 
to the city. 

«But you need not hasten,’’ he added. 

“T think I will stay two weeks, and go on 
with Ilma to Saratoga,” said Mrs. Gunderson. } 

“Yes,” agreed Ilma; ‘I should like that.” 3 

She went down to the landing with him, at § 
boat-time, Mrs. Gunderson remaining on the 3} 
piazza. Perhaps the good aunt had her own} 


4 
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ideas. Neal’s property was small, Ilma’s for- 
tune excellent, despite the havoc Van Clerc had 
played. The difference in age was nothing. 

As the young people turned into the road, 
they met the child and her nurse. 

Neal stopped and held out his hand to the 
little girl. 

‘This is Miss Violet, I believe?’’ he said, 
pleasantly. ‘* Miss Violet, you must come down 
to the city, some day, with mamma. Good-bye.” 

‘‘She will be tanned, Maggie,” said Ilma, 
coldly. ‘Get her a sun-hat.”’ 

Then they went on. 

‘‘She will grow almost as beautiful as you,” 
said Neal, ‘‘some day.” 

‘‘When I am old and faded.” 

‘You are so tremendously old now,’’ he said, 
smnilingly. 

‘‘ Older than you,” she sighed. 

‘Only a year.” 

‘Still, a year.” 

When they reached the landing, her lips 
trembled with one question: 

‘Are you going because—because of last 
night?’ And sadly, as he hesitated: ‘Yes, 
it is so: I see it.” , 

‘** But,” he exclaimed, “you must not mis- 
understand—I am .only doing what is best for 
both of us. You are not yet over the old 
trouble, and I—I am foolish, perhaps evcn 
And now—good-bye,” he took both 
her hands, ‘‘ good-bye, and God bless you!”’ 

“You will come to Saratoga?’’ she said, 
faintly. ‘‘ Good-bye.” 

The summer slipped away. Neal met the 
ladies at the springs, and accompanied them 
to the mountains. Before he could quite realize 
it, October had come. Then Ilma came to his 
aunt’s for a month, and he was necessarily 
thrown in her society. Mrs. Gunderson main- 
tained a discreet silence. 

The fine weather outlasted October, and still 
Mrs. Gunderson begged her visitor to remain. 

But at length the clouds gathered, heavy 
rain set in, and Mrs. Van Clerc said she must 
certainly go at the end of the week. 

‘‘Neal,’’ said Mrs. Gunderson, one afternoon 
—they were alone in her sitting-room—“ Neal, 
are you going to settle this matter before Ilma 
goes ?”’ 

They sat facing a cozy grate-fire, their backs 
to the door. Anyone might have come in with- 
out their knowledge. 

‘* What matter, aunt ?’’ 

“T think you know.” 

He replied slowly: 

‘* You did not fancy there was to be an engage- 
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ment, did you? There is none. I do not believe ; catching them from his hand, Subs them across. 

there will be any. Don’t you think a young the room and through the open door into the 

man is liable to make a life-mistake through $ hall. Then she fell back exhausted. 

haste, in such a matter? Not that she is not | He knelt beside her. 

sweet and pure and good—too good, maybe.” “T never dreamed—I could not know you 

‘Nonsense, Neal. I hope you have not been 3} disliked—”’ 

misleading me—and her as well.”’ ‘Disliked? I hate them.’ Then she spoke 

He arose hastily. } more calmly. ‘Oh, don’t mind me, Neal! 

“Aunt, I hope I have been a gentleman. But } Forgive me! The scent and the name brought 

am not to marry Mrs. Van Clerc.” _ the April woods and my early happiness. 
8 
$ 
° 


a 


“Is that someone in the hall?’ asked his Don’t go away! Lay your hand on mine—so— 
aunt, her attention diverted by a possible rust- ; and let me rest.” 
fing of silk. He obeyed, and did not stir until she had 
‘No, there is no one.” dropped asleep. 
‘Well, Neal, follow the dictate of your heart, 
of course. But, do you know, I still fancy there } to the sick woman. 
is something more than friendship.” Mrs. Gunderson remained, and Neal came up- 
He laughed, and answered: ‘Time will tell.”’ : every day with flowers and fruit. To Ilma he 
Ilma came shivering down to five-o’clock tea. ; brought the rarest of roses; but he also brought 
“Have you taken cold?’ asked Mrs. Gunder-}a bunch of violets for the little child of that 


son. } name, whom he had seen and made his friend. 
“T think I got my feet damp this afternoon.” ; It was of his own contriving that the nurse 
“This afternoon? Were you out? I thought } led Violet past the door, one day, when he was 
you were napping.” 3 sitting alone with Ilma. 
“I took a little run,” she said, with a furtive} Look,” he said, with unfeigned emotion ; 
glance at Neal. ‘You know I go home to- ; “it is your own little daughter.” 
morrow. ; She merely glanced at the child. 


Two weeks later, Mrs. Gunderson had word } 
from Ilma that she was going South; the cold 
she had taken had degenerated into a cough. 

Then the days went on. By and bye, a letter 3 
came from Florida. Then weeks passed. The 
holidays went by. January was nearly gone, } 
when Mrs. Gunderson was one day startled by a 
telegram from N Tima was home, danger- 
ously ill. Could her friend come? Mrs. Gun- 
derson took the first train. 


y? 


“Go away! 


she shrieked, at the nurse. 
3 ‘What brings you here? Take her away!” 
“Wait !’ Neal commanded. 

3 ‘‘Why should I wait?” She had turned her 
5 eae eyes upon him. 

3} “ Beequse,” he said, tenderly, “you are a 
; woman and a mother.” 
s 
| 





She gazed at him in silence. 

‘Perhaps you are right,’ she said, doubt- 
fully. ‘But what would you have me do?” 

“Nothing, except to show a little kindness. 
I would not have you feign affection. Call her 





IV. 
A rFortnicHt elapsed before the physician } to your side, and speak gently.” 
would allow anyone in the sick-room save the} ‘It is—too late now.” 
nurse and Neal’s aunt. Then Neal—who had 3 *¢ Qh, no.” 
gone up every other day to inquire, and gone He went out and signed to the nurse, who re- 
back very quiet and pale—was admitted. He 3 turned with her charge. The child hung back 


brought with him some flowers—chiefly roses ; in terror. Ilma looked fixedly at her. 








and violets. . > Violet,” she said at length, as if the name 
Tima looked very white and gentle. were unfamiliar, ‘‘I want to speak to you.” 
“Yes,” she said. ‘I have been quite ill. But 3 “*Come, Violet,’’ said Neal. 
I am better now. It may not have been wise to $4 You—you are getting quite tall,’ pursued 
come North, but something seemed to draw me ? the mother. 
back here.” ’ «Yes, mamma,” said Violet, meekly. 
“I have brought you some flowers,’ said} ‘And you are a good girl?” 
Neal. ‘Some English violets.” ; “Yes, mamma.” ' 
A sudden terror showed itself in her face. ; “That is quite right. You don’t love me very 
“Violets! Her voice rose to a scream. } much, Violet—that is no fault of yours. I have 
“Oh, no, no! Take them away—quick!’’ She never loved you.” 


reached forward with unnatural strength, and, «No, mamma.”’ 








But neither days nor weeks brought strength | 
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‘face and find her father’s eyes!” 
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Ilma started. It was her first realization that : flowers—your namesakes? I know the fragrance. 
the child could understand. It takes me back—far back to the lost beauty of 
‘‘ But that was no fault of mine,’’ she resumed. } my youth. Dear Violet, do not cry !”’ 
Then her eyes fell upon a bunch of violets pinned But she herself sobbed gently on until ex- 
on the white frock of the little one. ‘‘ Where hausted. And the maid came and took the little 
did you get those flowers, Violet? They—they ; girl away from that feeble clasp. 
make me faint. Maggie, you may take her; Then the sun crept slowly from the room. 
away. Good-bye, my child.” ; And out upon the river rose a purple mist, unti) 
Neal was satisfied. When they were left the shores were hidden. 
alone, Ilma spoke in a whisper: ; And Ilma stirred and spoke. 
“T must tell you something. It—it has been! ‘Such a dear dream. The beginning of rest. 
cowardice. I have been afraid to look in her } Love for the little child—an old sweet love—” 
; And then she slept again, and never wakened. 
As the days crept on, a dark shadow arose and 
crept with them. And Neal came slowly to real- } V. 
ize the inevitable. TEN years have passed, and Neal, prosperous. 
One day, she said to him: “Do you know } in his profession, is laying the foundation of a 
what I have been doing? I have had my lawyer } comfortable fortune. 
Violet Van Clere is seventeen, with much of 


here, and made my will. I have asked your ; 

aunt to look after the child.” ‘her mother’s beauty, perhaps a thought more 
He’ could only sit gazing at her in silent grief, } slender and with darker eyes and hair. She has 

until his aunt entered and he could creep away } come home from school for the April vacation— 

from that wasted face. He wondered if this ‘ home to Mrs. Gunderson’s. 

were love—this infinite yearning for her whose ; She is very pure and sweet and girlish, thinks 


strength was ebbing away so fast. : Neal, as he stands looking down upon her in the 
Oh, those days! Desolate even though soft } dimly-lit drawing-room. 


winds were stealing up from the south with hints * You have some violets,” he says, touching 
of reawakening spring and earliest violets. ‘ her shoulder-knot. ‘Do you remember those I 
“Neal,” said Ima, “I think—I think I should { used to. bring you when you were a little violet 
like to go with the sunset. And Neal, I think— yourself ?”’ 
perhaps you might bring Violet to me.” 
He sent hastily for the child. 
**Violet,”’ she said, ‘‘come here and speak to 
me. Poor little girl, you will not miss me. 3 will give me a single flower to-night?” 
You may remember me, perhaps, but do not } “You shall have all,’’ she answers, looking 
hate me, for I could not help it. Promise me} up shyly. Even in the dim light he can see her 





“Yes,” she answers, smiling gravely. “I 
have never forgotten them.” 
‘Perhaps,’ he goes on to say, ‘‘ perhaps you 
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not to hate me!” } blushing. 

The child buried her face in the coverlet, and; He takes them, but he speaks again, more 
sobbed with the anguish of one beyond her} slowly: ‘ Violet—nay, dearest, do not start! 
years. Then at last the stony heart was soft-; Will you give me another flower—of the same 


“My child! My little child! God forgive } yourself?” 
me for all these years! My little child, creep And, drawing her sweet young face to his 
closer to me! If I had only known the sweet-} shoulder, he reads her answer, and wonders if 
ness of your love! Dear Violet, where are the { he has deserved so much of heaven! 


ened, and Ilma also wept. name, but far more precious? Will you give me 
$ 
; 
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THE TWINING OF THE WREATH. 


BY ARTHUR E. SMITH. 
A LOVELY wreath I'll twine thee, love, , “IT know I love, and will accept 
Of maple-leaves and cedar-spray, 
And fairies.small shall paint the leavee 
With autumn tints so rich and gay. 


The one who gave this wreath to me.” 


Mary, will you consent to take 
The wreath Ill weave, when it is done ? 
You will? Ah, then, this moment hence 
That lovely wreath shall be begun. 


In gold-and-crimson shading. this 
Upon each leaf engraved shall be : 


ON meee 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87. 


VI. A SHORT AND SHARP BATTLE. 

Dasxina toward the village, as we have seen 
in the last chapter, and ahead of the crowd, yet 
cheering it on, Jeanne reined up in front of her 
father’s cottage and jumped to the stepping-stone. 

In breathless haste, she fastened the steed to 
an iron staple at the door. Then, hurrying into 
the house, she drew forth a couple of strong ash 
bows, and some quivers of tanned hide, full of 
arrows, from their hiding-places, and carried 
them into the open air. 
met Jacquemin Lozart, out of breath from swift 
running, and panting with martial desire. 

“Take this, and this,’ said the girl, tossing a 
bow and quiver toward him. ‘In times like 
these, Frenchmen should blush to think of aught 
but their country and their homes.” 

Jeanne buckled the remaining quiver to her 
back, and tried the thong of her ash bow with a 
pull of her powerful white arm that made the 
string twang again. 

Jacquemin followed her example. While she 
leaped to her horse again, he made ready for 
anything that might befall them. All his sullen 
discontent had vanished. His handsome face 
was radiant with courage. 

** Muster the men, and let them follow me, 
cried the maid, and, riding into the midst of the 
village, she drew up her horse and called out in 
@ voice loud and thrilling as the tones of a silver 
clarion : 

‘Those of you who will die rather than see a 
follower of England or of Burgundy tread the 
valley of the Meuse, follow me! 
these brigands, not wait for them.” 


” 


We will meet 


By this time, the whole village was swarming 
like a beehive. Every cross-bow and every old 
sword or pike was brought forth, and, while 
Jeanne was speaking, a band of brave and stout 
young men marshaled themselves around her. 
_ Meantime she sat firmly on her steed, holding 
him in, while the cottages were pillaged of their 
arms, and some order was given to her men; for 
she had assumed, as if by instinct, command of 
the little force, and no one had as yet thought of 
questioning her right to lead it. Her quick eye 

(174) 


On the threshold she ; 


: searched the country around, and with a glance 

she took in the situation. 

“Leave ‘The Beautiful May’ to our left. 
Strike deep into the Druid woods, and keep 
} shelter on the lower outskirts. It is there they 

will turn for the castle, or seek to surprise the 
village,’ she said. ‘‘Some one of you go and 
tell our lord what route we are taking.”’ 

, J] will do that,” said a sweet young voice 

: from the steps of a cottage close by. 

; What, Mongéte!”’ exclaimed Jeanne, smiling 

; upon the girl. ‘Ah, I might have known thou 

’ wouldst be near. Go, tell my lord if they turn 

’ toward the castle he shall have warning from 

‘ this,” 

; Here Jeanne held up a brazen bugle, which 

: had not known a blast of air for fifty years. 

’ She had taken that also from the old chest in 

- which her father kept his heirlooms and offensive 

; weapons. 

<  * Now one prayer to our sweet Lady of Heaven, 

‘ and on!” she cried. 

’ A wild shout, that reached the persons still 
left under “‘ The Beautiful May,” went ringing up 
from Jacquemin and his men. Baudricourt heard 
it, and his handsome face brightened. 

‘If these hinds come to our valley with any- 
thing but a fair purpose, they will chance to 
sleep beneath the turf to-night,’ he said, ad- 

3 dressing one of his guests. ‘‘But my people 
: have too much valor for the occasion. It is only 
a cowardly raid from the traitor peasantry of 
our neighbor over the hill. Their renegade lord 
sets them on, no doubt. I only wish the British 
swine would attack us, or that wild beast of Bur- 
gundy. Then would I lead in person, and teach 
them a lesson they would not soon forget. Even 
now my pride, like my charger here, chafes 
heavily at the bit.’ 

““My lord, if anyone here will lend me a 
horse, I ask nothing better than a chance to 
punish the insolence of these marauders,’’ said 
young Armoise, eagerly, addressing his brother- 
in-law. 

He was answered promptly by the lady of the 
manor: 
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‘Nay, Robert, a noble of France is only found Before the count could speak, a sharp childish 
at the head of his soldiers when threatened by } shout came from the beech: 
trained men-at-arms. This is only the rabble ‘Ha, ha! a storm of arrows pours over them. 
from the neighboring village of Marcy, which is 3 from the woods. We can hear the twang of the 
altogether in the interest of Burgundy. Besides, 3 bowstrings up here. They break and form 
look yonder: our people have found a leader.’ again like scattered bees. Hear them shout. 

The lady pointed with her hand toward the ; See them rush. Ha, ha! they are driven back. 
village, from which a hastily orgatiized company } She rushes on them like a flame. Our lads are 
was marching, armed with such rude implements ; emptying their quivers fast. The air is full of 
of warfare as had been found in the cottages. A arrows. They rush at each other like hounds 
little in advance, curbing her horse to a pace Sand wolves.’ 
that chafed his high spirit, rode ‘‘ The Queen of 3 For a moment, these cries ceased. Then came 
the Beautiful May.” ba sharp yell from the topmost boughs of the 

Young Armoise’s countenance fell, and he ; beech, and the lad’s voice, strong and sharp 
turned away angrily. This masculine position ; with excitement, called out: 
of the woman he loved filled him with a sense of} ‘She is upon them. There, in the midst of 
humiliation. The prejudices of his time and } the fray, she sits upon her horse. The bridle is 
country controlled even him. His manhood was } held between her teeth, the arrows leap from her 
wounded by her courage. } bow fierce and fast. They retreat to the river. 

“Yes,” he said, bitterly, ‘they are well led. } Some of them plunge in, some flee into the 
Still, with your permission, sweet sister, I will} thickest of the woods. ll are scattered. 
mount and ride after this little army.” Huzza, huzza!’’ 

Prompt action followed these words, for, while} This shout of wild triumph from the tree was 
the young man spoke, a retainer from the castle { answered by an outburst from the women and 
was ordered from his saddle. Armoise took his { maidens left under its branches. The fight had 
place, and rode away toward the forest-path into ; been so near them that its various noises might 
which Jeanne had already defiled with her men. } have been heard but for the tumult around the 

Notwithstanding the count’s recommendation, 3 lord of the manor. 
the dance was broken up; the young men, one} Again the voices of the young scouts sounded 
and. all, had departed, leaving only a few old } cheerily. Their spirits fairly reveled in the 
peasants, the highborn guests from the castle, ; contest. 
and a crowd of young maidens, half terrified and ; Ha! they rally. Our lads are scattered. The 
wholly disappointed by the alarm which had queen rides into their midst. They fall upon 
driven their brothers and sweethearts away. {her with bludgeons and pruning-hooks. They 

Two or three small boys were in the top of } are tigers, not men. It is their aim to wound 
“The Beautiful May,’’ acting as scouts. that noble horse. Holy Mother, what a leap! 

“Are they men-at-arms ?’’ cried Baudricourt, § How she tramples them down! Ho, ho! here 
who burned to join the fray, and was eager to comes another horseman straight from the woods. 
know that the invaders were worthy of his own $ Quick, quick! they have seized upon her beast 
steel. 3 by the bit. One man levels a spear at his chest, 

‘“‘Nay, my lord; half of them are armed with ; another cuts at his legs with a pruning-hook. 
quarter-staffs, some have bludgeons cut from the : Both are down. Jacquemin Lozart dashes one 
wood, one or two carry pikes, and a dozen or so} aside, and cuts down the other with the old 
have bows and arrows.” ; battleaxe that was his uncle’s. They break, they 

‘‘ Any horseman—any leader?” } flee. But now they come back again, full of 

“There is one man on a horse, a heavy lum- } vengeance. But Lozart is there with his battle- 
bering brute, but he carries no sword, and wears } axe. The maid cleaves them with her arrows. 
no helmet.”’ > Still they swarm, and our men are so scattered 

‘Bandits, nothing more,” said the count, } that they cannot rally quick enough. Now— 
scornfully. } now our young lord of Armoise dashes out from 

Again the boy’s voice made itself heard : 3the wood. His arm is up; his horse flies. 

“They come up the bank of the river—they Huzza, huzza!”’ 
are at the cross-roads.”’ ; Here the lads, who had thus enthusiastically 

‘Do the hinds dare to look toward my castle?” } reported the progress of the skirmish, dropped 
shouted the count. § down the tree, limb by limb, and leaped into the 

‘No, they take the other path... It is the vil- } excited crowd, that received them with cheers. 
lage they aim at.’ ; _ ¢ While they were clamoring for another descrip- 
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tion of the fight, the May-queen appeared, riding 
through the woods, her face radiant with victory, 
and still crowned with her lilies. By her side 
Jacquemin walked, carrying his uncle’s old 
battleaxe, and at her right rode the young noble, 
who had insisted upon trampling down all caste, 
and joining in the plebeian struggle. 

«They did but attempt to surprise and rob the 
village in our absence,” said Jacquemin, ap- 
proaching the count. ‘It was only a band of 
marauders, with some fair sprinkling of Burgun- 


dian soldiers, intent on robbery. This féte-day is ; 


known far and near, and it gave the wolves a 
good opportunity. But we have given them a 
lesson they will not soon forget.” 

«‘ Are the rogues driven home?’’ inquired the 
count. 

“Some of them will never see home again,” 
answered Armoise, ‘‘ and all are scattered.”’ 

As Jeanne rode slowly into the crowd, she put 
the old brazen bugle to her lips, and wound a 
long clear blast. It was answered by a dozen 
shouts from the valley and the woods, and 
directly the young villagers who had followed 
her came swarming in, wild with the excitement 
of their first victory. 


Jeanne sat upon her horse, regardless of 


everything else, until they had all arrived. 
When she saw they were all safe, she sprang 
from the steed and led him up to the old servitor 
from whom she had taken him with so little 
ceremony. 

‘‘He is unharmed,” she said, with a smile, 
*“‘and I do think has saved my life to-day.” 

The girl patted the gallant steed upon the 
neck as she spoke, and turned away from him 
with a look of yearning regret. For the first 
time in her life, she had ridden a horse whose 
great spirit matched her own. 

When Jeanne turned toward the spot where 
the lady of the manor was standing, the glow of 
excitement was still on her face, but her manner 
was calm and modest. Nota drop of moisture 
stood on her forehead. The color in her cheeks 
was a little richer, and her very eyes smiled; but 
there was no other evidence that she had been 
the leader in a dangerous affray, and had saved 
her native village from robbery and perhaps fire. 

“T pray pardon, lady, for that which I have 
done regarding your noble steed, but there was 
no other way,’ she said, with sweet, even hum- 
ble, deprecation in her manner. ‘I had no time 
for thought, and the need of him was pressing.” 

The lady smiled, and reached out a white 
hand, from which she had drawn the embroidered 
glove. 

‘Nay, nay, sweet queen; from this day, the 
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> horse is thine. 

; him after this.” 
; Jeanne looked at the lady earnestly, as if she 
3 

3 


No meaner hand shall ever guide 


did not quite take in the sincerity of this gift; 
then her face brightened all over, and, stooping 
down, she kissed the white hand so graciously 
held out to her. 

“Ah, madame, I know well that the sweet 
Lady of Heaven has put this thought into thy 
generous heart.” 

The countess laughed, and answered: 

‘“Not so, my queen. If I had never seen thee 
on his back, he might still have rested in my 


pees stables. As it is, the beast has lost one 
$ mistress to gain another. Indeed, I deem this 
3 but meagre return for this hour’s work; for I 
3 do believe it has saved our people from pillage.” 
3 Jeanne was too modest for assent, and far too 
$ honest for denial. She simply bent her head, 
* and, turning to where the horse stood, threw an 
; arm over his neck, and laid her cheek against it. 
‘‘He shall be cared for like a prince,’’ said 
‘ her father, lavishing caresses on the horse, which 
’ his reserved and shy nature would not permit 
him to bestow on the girl. ‘I will feed him 
night and morning, with my own hand.” 
‘‘Sometimes,’’ whispered Armoise, who had 
; staden up, and now bent over the girl, ‘the 
§ steed will serve to remind his new mistress—” 
“Of one who saved his life and hers,” 
answered Jeanne, with deep feeling, looking up 
at him with a world of love in her eyes. ‘‘ How 
can I ever forget that?” 


VII. DOWN BY THE SPRING. 

MEANTIME, Jacquemin stood by and watched 
Jeanne. He could not hear her words, but it 
was not difficult to read the expression of her 
countenance. He had come to the girl’s relief 
when half a dozen marauders were within a 
second of cutting her down; but she had given 
no such sweet thanks to him as to this courtly 
young gallant. There was a pike-wound in his 
arm, from which the blood was dripping slowly 
and unseen. She did not care enough, he said 
§ to himself, bitterly, to look if he were hurt in 
3 her defense or not. 
> As Jeanne turned away from Armoise, she saw 
her cousin, however, and went toward him. 

“And thou, Cousin Jacquemin,”’ she said; 
‘it was thy hand which dashed aside the spear 
aimed at the heart of that noble brute. Oh, if it 
were in my power—if I but knew the way to 
thank thee—” 

‘There is but one way,’ broke in the hand- 
3 some youth, and. his face flushed redly as he 
spoke. 
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A look of displeasure and an impatient gesture } 
silenced him, and he was drawing back when 
Jeanne saw that blood was dropping from his ; 
fingers to the grass. : 

“Ah me, art thou wounded, Jacquemin ?”’ } 
cried. ‘‘ Have I done this?” 

The anxiety in her sweet voice appeased the 
jealous bitterness which had prompted a sullen 
answer to her words. He strove to conceal the 
wound. 

“ft is nothing,” he said; ‘a scratch that j 
gives out more blood than pain. It shames me } 
that thou shouldst notice it—”’ : 

«‘ Nay, but let me bind it up, cousin.”’ 

*“No, no. It is nothing.” 


she 


Q 
§ 


g 

«Jeanne, Jeanne,’ cried a villager, at this } 
instant, ‘“‘our lady is waiting for thee.” 3 

Jeanne gave a pitying glance at her cousin’s } 
arm and obeyed this summons. 3 

Then it was that a sweet timid voice addressed } 
Jacquemin : ; 

‘‘Let me bind up thy arm, Jacquemin. ; 
spring down yonder has 3 
wounds.” 8 

It was Hermette, blushing like a $ 
trembling with timid agitation. Her eyes, blue } 
as heaven and humid as violets, looked into his $ 
beseechingly. She knew that the wound was ; 
deeper than he had cared to own, and this} 
knowledge had given the girl courage to speak. § 

“The wound is nothing, but the blood is: 
stiffening around it,’’ said the young man, } 
touched by her gentle sympathy. ‘So, if the 3 
sight of it will not frighten thee, Hermette, we } 
will go down to the spring and wash it away.” : 


The 
healing for such 


rose, 


The sweet blonde face of the girl took new 
grace from its happy blushes. 

‘‘Oh, I shall have no fear,’’ she said. 

‘¢ Come, then.”’ 

They went down to the Druid spring together, 
and, sitting upon a stone, Jacquemin took off his 
jacket and held out his arm, that Hermette 
could see and wash the wound. The girl turned 
pale as death at the sight of it, but bore herself 
bravely, and, dipping up the cold pure water in § 
her little hands, washed -all the blood away. 3 
She had neither lint nor linen with which to bind $ 
up his wound, but she gathered soft green moss } 
from the rocks perpetually bathed by the water, } 
and bound it to his arm with the purple fillet 
which she took from her own golden tresses. 
Her soft touch fell like rose-leaves on his arm, 
and, when she tied the fillet, a breath of } 
exquisite happiness heaved her gentle bosom. : 

The young man saw nothing of this. To him } 
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claim upon his kindness. He never dreamed 
that every word he uttered, and every glance 
of his eye, was a joy or pain to her. 

“Ts it easier? Does the moss feel soft and 
cool?’ she said, lifting those soft eyes to his. 
“‘The water will have healing for thee, I am 
sure. Else we have prayed to the Virgin for 
nought.”’ 

‘« Prayed to the Virgin, and for me, Hermette? 
Why, it is not an hour since I had this petty 
wound.” 

Hermette blushed, and her blue eyes veiled 
themselves beneath those long brown lashes, like 
violets. in the grass. 

“That is true, Jacquemin; but we pray to 
our blessed Lady, though sorrow may be afar 
off.”’ 

“And thou prayest for me, Hermette?” 
questioned the youth, interested in spite of 
himself, 

‘Sometimes. It is not wrong?” 

Jacquemin looked at her downcast face with 
mingled gratitude and admiration. 

“Ah, if thy prayers could avail,’’ he. said, 
with a profound sigh, ‘‘I would ask them for 
the healing of a wound that gives keener pain 
than this.” 

‘Drink of the water. Oh, drink of it,” said 
Hermette, eagerly. ‘It has been blessed 
by Our Lady so many years that every drop 
has a holy power. There is nothing it will not 
cure.” 

The young man smiled bitterly. 

‘* Will it cure a burning fever of the heart?” 
he said. 

‘Even so. When my heart aches worst, I 
come hither.’”’ 

‘«Thy heart, Hermette ?”’ 

The girl drooped her head, and answered 
nothing. So the young man went on: 

“Why, child, thou hast not yet learned what 
a heart is.” 

Hermette lifted her eyes, and a gleam of 
wounded pride kindled them. 

“T am no child, Jacquemin. Jeanne herself 
is only six months older than I am.’’ 

‘That is true,’’ said the youth, thoughtfully. 
“Yet she seems a woman grown, and thou—”’ 

“A child who has no right to know that she 
has a heart,’’ answered the girl, with a thrgll of 
pride in her voice. ‘That is what you would 
ay.” 

‘Nay, by the rood, Hermette, I did not mean 
that. Only it seems strange—’’, 

“That Jeanne is so grand and I so insig- 


she was a pretty girl. harmless and gentle, ; nificant,’ rejoined the girl, interrupting him 
whom Jeanne loved, and who therefore had: with spirit: “I know that well enough. She is 
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full of life, strong, beautiful, er as a prayer, } lips, while her delicate task went on. She 
while I—” ese still murmuring with inaudible pain, 

“Art soft and lovely—a child-woman, gifted } and filled the fairy cup with water. 
with humility and compassion, but not like} ‘‘ Drink,” she said. ‘‘That which thy heart 
her.”’ } craves, I have asked of the Virgin.” 

“IT know that. Who is like her? She is like} The young man took the leaf-cup between his 
the Madonna—a creature to worship; but I—’ ? hands, and drained it thirstily. 

“Art a creature that most men might love “Ts it good? Are the drops cooling?’’ ques- 
right well,’’ thought the youth. ‘ But Jeanne} tioned the girl, while great tears came welling 
is one to adore.” into her eyes. 

Hermette felt his silence, for she read these “Give me another draught,’’ was the greedy 
thoughts in the large gray eyes that were turned } reply. ‘‘It slakes the fever. It is cool as May 
dreamily upon her. > dew.” 

“Shall I dip some water from the spring ?’’ Once more Hermette dipped her leaf-cup into 
she said, arising dejectedly. the spring, and again her sweet lips quivered 

“Do so, and I will drink it; for this hurt, } with a prayer, that, if answered, was sure to 
though nothing serious, brings thirst with it.” } bring misery on her life. Oh, how much of 

“And I will breathe a prayer as my hands ; beautiful strength lay in that act of self-abnega- 
weave the cup,” said the girl. ‘Without that, ; tion. How sincerely she prayed for the destruc- 
the water might fail of a cure on thy heart.’ } tion of her own hopes. She felt like dying 

Jacquemin reached forth his sound hand, { when he drained the cup a second time, but 
holding hers a moment, with shamefaced hesita- forced a smile to her lips, and said: 
tion. Then he drew her face close to his, and } ‘‘Is the water pure? Does it take away the 
whispered : ; pain from thy heart?” 

“Pray that the maiden I love may prove} ‘It strengthens one like wine,” he answered, 
gentle and kind as thou art.” } starting up and flinging the leaf away., ‘Now 

The color left Hermette’s cheeks. Her sweet > let us test the power of this water. I will not 
mouth quivered. 3 give way to lord or peasant, where the maiden I 

«It is of Jeanne thou art thinking,” she said, ; love is concerned. The music sounds again. It 
in a low sad voice. + is my turn to dance with her now!” 

“Yes, of Jeanne, the beautiful, the brave.} He turned from Hermette, as he spoke, and 
But she loves me not—oh, Hermette, she loves ; hurried toward the group of peasants which had 
me not.” } gathered around Jeanne. 

‘Nay, that is impossible,” answered the girl, } 
turning her great childlike eyes upon him, full § VIII. ‘on wiTH THE DANCE.” 
of sadness and unconscious love-light: for to her 3 As Jacquemin came up, the count also ap- 
it did seem past belief that anyone could look } proached the peasants. 
upon him with indifference. ; ‘‘What ho! my merry men and maidens, has 

“But it is true. With my heart under her { fighting deprived ye of all stomach for the 
feet, she loves that young lordling of the castle, revel ?”” he cried, jovially. ‘‘ Broach a fresh cask. 
who has thrust me wholly aside.” $ of wine. Open another pannier of white bread. 

“Nay, I will not believe it. Jeanne loves no } Eat, drink, and on with the dance. The music 
one. Her life is given up to the Madonna and } of our revel shall follow those beaten hounds to 
sweet prayerful dreams. She loves nothing that 3 their kennels. Strike up, strike up.” 
is not heavenly.” * Such rude music as the times afforded struck 

“Nay, Hermette, it is this young noble, this ; up vigorously; pale-faced maidens grew rosy 
Armoise, that she loves. He thrusts himself be-; again: and the young men, having only half 
tween my soul and hers at every turn. This is ; exhausted their vigor in the short skirmish, were 
what makes the blood in my veins burn with }; more eager than ever for the dance. 
fever.* Even when I might have died for her, he; “Will no one take my lady out? She is 
rushed in, wrenched the spear from my oppo- } waiting,” cried De Baudricourt, “‘ and our ‘ Queen 
nent’s hand, leaving me only this pitiful wound.” ; of the Beautiful May’ is as eager for the dance 

Pale as death, and leaden-footed in her dejec- ' as she was to rid our valley of yon bandit. 
tion, Hermette turned away from the youth, and, ; {Where is our brother? Where lingers her 
gathering some large leaves from a neighboring } cousin, young Jacquemin?” 
tree, arranged them in a cup around her hand, ; ‘Nay. I for one am here!’’ exclaimed Jacque- 
muttering a prayer with her sweet quivering: min, coming up at this juncture, and taking his 
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place near the turf seat on which Jeanne had 
thrown herself, when she came in from the fight. 

“Now for the dance. They have all come 
back safe,” cried the count. ‘‘Now for the 
grand dance, which our ‘ Queen of the Beautiful 
May’ is to lead.” 

At this cry, Armoise left the side of his sister, 
and approached Jeanne. But Jacquemin stepped 
in before him. 

‘« They are calling us, Jeanne,” said the young 
peasant. ‘The dance has been kept back too 
long. You are to be my partner, you know. 
Come.”” 

**Not so fast,’’ exclaimed the young noble, 
interposing with good-natured earnestness. ‘‘ The 
fair queen dances with me. It is so arranged. 
You have made a mistake.” 

The other drew back for a moment, his eyes 
flashing and his face red with anger. But he 
was not of a nature to yield the dearest right he 
had on earth without a struggle. 

**It is my right, monsieur,”’ he said. ‘I have 
always opened the High-Day dance with Cousin 
Jeanne; and I will not yield her to another, now 
or ever.” 

«But it is arranged that one partner shall be 
from the castle and the other from the village. 
Our lady will have it so.” 

‘‘But Jeanne is mine. Her parents have 
promised her to me this day.” 

Armoise turned his eyes quickly on Jeanne. 
She was pale as death, but her eyes flashed. 

‘Is this the truth, or a braggart’s boast?’ 
whispered the young noble to Jeanne, drawing 
close to her as he spoke. 

Jeanne did not answer. She gave him a wild 
appealing look. Had it, indeed, gone so far? 
Had her parents used the authority, which no 
child in those times dared dispute, to promise her 
in marriage to her cousin? The very idea 
appalled her. Faint with dread, she turned her 
eyes on Armoise with a look of pathetic appeal. 

“Deny it, Jeanne. Deny it, if thou wouldst 
not drive me mad,” whispered the young noble, 
seized with passionate doubt. 

‘For myself I do deny it,” said Jeanne, in 
the same low tone. ‘But I fear that my father 
has promised.”’ 

«But you will resist ?”’ 

‘‘ Resist my parents? That is impossible.” 

«But wilt thou obey?” 

“That is worse than impossible,’’ answered 
the girl, shuddering. 

‘“‘Rebuke this insolence, then. 


Come with 
me.”’ 4 


Jeanne arose from her throne, very pale, but 


exquisitely gentle. 
Vor, XCI.—10. 


“It were best,’’? she said, ‘“‘that I do not 
dance at all to-day.” 

‘“No, no!’’ clamored a score of young voices 
around her. ‘That would spoil everything. 
Who, then, would lead us?” 

‘What is this?’’ inquired the lady of the 
manor, approaching the May-queen through a 
line of peasants, who became silent as she ad- 
vanced. ‘Some cavil about partners. Of course 

$ there will be that. But, though another is ‘ Queen 
: of the Beautiful May,’ we have not laid down 
} all our prerogatives. One of them is a choice of 
partners. Forgive me, fair queen, if 1 claim the 
hand of this young person.” 

With these adroit words, the lady offered her 
hand to Jacquemin, casting a smiling glance back 
at her brother. 

Armoise lost no time, but reached out his hand 
to the May-queen, and, as his fingers closed over 
Jeanne’s, the blood, that had left her face so 
pallid, thrilled through her veins and burned in 
scarlet on her lips and cheeks, transfiguring her 
in an instant. 

For a moment, Jacquemin rebelled. The honor 
of dancing with the fair lady of the castle seemed 
nothing compared with the pain of seeing the 
girl he worshiped carried off by another. But 
‘bom birth does not always preclude gentle feel- 
sings. The father of this young man possessed 
$land in a neighboring town, and he was among 

the highest of that class which tills the soil it 

owns. If he lacked education, so did most of 
the gentry, whose habits he had learned, and of 
a of light feet on the turf. But all these 
joyous sounds failed to lure her from the solitude 
Sin which Jacquemin had so carelessly left her. 
$ In that indistinct tumult and gorgeous crowd, 
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whose martial accomplishments he was by no 
means ignorant. 

A moment, we have said, the young man 
paused, following Jeanne with yearning and 
half-wrathful eyes. But it was only for an 
instant. The next, he took the lady’s hand, 
smilingly held out to him, and waited for the 
leading couple. 

The ladies and their cavaliers imitated the 
example of their hostess, and selected partners 
from the crowd of peasants that stood ready for 
the onset, and away the young people swarmed, 
chatting, laughing, and full of gleeful expecta-. 
tion, to the spot of shaven turf made smooth for 
them between the Druid fountain and the ‘‘ Beau- 
tiful May.” 

One fair girl, Hermette, the sweetest of the 
crowd, still lingered by the spring. She heard 
the music sweeping out from the leafy orchestry, 
and the rhythmic whirl of the dancers and the 
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there was only one being for her. To see him, $ grass. She felt the ecstasy of flying, and almost 

she moved forward toa tree that overshadowed ; the power. 

the spring and gave her a view of the dancers. Even the lady of the manor paused in the 
Hermette had not been near enough to witness } dance, and watched the girl in breathless 

the subdued strife that had almost forced the } wonder. 

youth into this honored position; but the one } ‘“‘She outdoes us all,’’ said the countess. 

sweet wish that had haunted her innocent heart } ‘She fairly flies, and with the lightness of air, 

for days and days was frustrated by it. Before} too! Nay, I must have breathing-time,” she 

to-day, she had known nothing of Jacquemin’s } added, seating herself on one of the many Druid 

love for Jeanne; for up to this time it had been } stones that lay near; and, with a gracious wave 

scarcely spoken of, even to the parties concerned. ‘ of the hand, she dismissed her partner. 

Indeed, she scarcely understood the feelings of 3 Jacquemin left her sitting there. But she 

her own heart. But, when the young man passed { called him back before he had gone far. 

from under the tree and appeared again with} ‘Yonder I see that old man and woman who 

that brilliant and winsome lady hanging on his } were talking with our queen. Who are they?” 

arm, her bosom swelled, and tears rushed, like ‘ she said. 

rain among violets, to the blue eyes that followed : ‘* Her father and mother.” 

him wit! grieved and yearning tenderness. For; ‘Ah, I thought as much. Go and bring them 

she knew now that she loved Jacquemin; and, : hither.” 


alas! he loved another. Jacquemin moved forward to obey her. She 
Meantime, several sought out Hermette, and : followed him with her eyes. 
asked her to dance; but the girl only shook her} ‘*A stalwart and right modest youth,” she 
head, and turned away her face. When a young} muttered. ‘But it seems that our queen will 
noble from the castle paused to question why she } haye none of him. Still, she must—she shall. 
did this, she answered, with suppressed sobs,} This madness in my brother threatens most 
that something had hurt her, and just now she ’ serious trouble. Before it goes further, the 
could not dance. She would sit there, if it so? maiden. must be married.’’ 
pleased the gentleman, and wait, perhaps the While these thoughts were passing through 
pain of her hurt would go away. ; her mind, the father and mother of Jeanne drew 
She looked so pretty, sitting in the shadow, { near. Jacquemin had given the lady s message, 
clad in her holiday-dress of delicate blue cloth, } and then disappeared, leaving them to seek the 
with a wreath of lilies-of-the-valley woven in } interview alone. They came up modestly, and 
and out of her golden hair, that the young noble ; with some show of rustic awkwardness. 
offered to remain with her, thinking perhaps that 
his lordly presence might charm away her hurt. 
But she .oply wept the more bitterly, and so 
entreated to -be left alone that he went away 
crestfallen and good-naturedly angry. 


The lady smiled upon them graciously. 

«Thou art father to the Queen of the Beautiful 
May ?”’ she said, addressing the old man. 

“Aye, madame, she is our fifth child, born on 
the night of the Epiphany, now eighteen years 

The dance went on in an hilarious whirl. With $ ago,’ replied her father. ‘A good child. Ask 
these young peasants, it was such spontaneous $ our curé, who will vouch for it that there is 
exercise as wild birds take when they wheel and 3 none like her in the parish.” 
riot through the air.in flocks, singing as they fly. 
Now and then, a burst of sweet voices chimed in 
with the ruder music.of instruments, from hearts 
so full of glee that it broke forth in an outburst 
to which their feet kept time. © 

Foremost of all, brightest of all, came Jeanne, The old peasant looked at his wife, with a 
the rustic sovereign of the revel. Radiant with } grim smile. 
happiness, wild with excitement, she took and} ‘‘That has been cared for,’’ he said, turning 
kept the lead. Iler nature was given to vivid ; to the lady. “ My nephew Jacquemin—” 
transitions, and she looked a creature possessed} ‘The youth I was dancing with?” 
—half angel, half goddess. Her eyes were full} “Aye, surely. He is the son of my good 
of latent fire, her perfect form swayed grandly ’ dame’s half-brother, Durant Lozart. We have 
to.the music. Exertion had no effect upon her. } promised our Jeanne to him.” 
The breath came through the parted scarlet of } “That is wise. The youth is a good one, and 
her lips softly as perfume leaves.the heart of a } it shall go hard—should the marriage-day prove 
carnation. Still, her feet scarcely touched the} near—if my lord cannot find a measure of land 
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-*T can see that for myself,’ answered the 
lady. ‘No lighter foot or more comely face 
can be: found, at castle or hamlet. But a 
maiden of such rare gifts should be safely 
mated.”’ 
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and a cottage on the old manor, in which the } toward the edge of the forest, where some pretty 


young people can start life, where they have 
been children,” 


“Oh, my lady, my good generous lady,” 


booths had been built in the shade, under 
which a cask of wine had been broached. 

“T see they have broached the wine-cask,”’ 
said the countess. 


cried the peasant’s wife, flushing warmly with “So I must neither keep 
grateful satisfaction. ‘‘Our Lady of Heaven ; vthers from a share or be absent when the bread 
must have put these generous thoughts into thy$is broken. When thou comest to the castle, 
heart. But, I must say, our daughter is worthy { dame, we will have further talk about these 
of them all, for a kinder or more obedient child } young people.” 
never lived.” Thus dismissing the old couple, the Lady. of 
‘Nay, nay,” broke in the peasant, gruffly, ; Domremy beckoned to her husband, and, lean- 
but still smiling, ‘‘our Jeanne has her temper. 3} ing on his arm, moved toward the booths, look- 
If ye doubt it, my lady, speak to her of an ing a little troubled, but forgetting in no degree 
Englishman or a Burgundian, and see if the fire ; the hospitality due to her husband's people. 
does not dart into her eyes. Tut, tut, dame, } 
our child is good and pious—she loves her} IX. DETERMINED TO BE HAPPY. 
prayers, and keeps her fast well; naithless, ; JEANNE had returned to her seat on the throne 
she has a spirit.” Sof turf, when the dance was ended. Armoise 
“And who has not?” answered the dame, } had been called away by his sister, and, for 
appealing to the lady, with all her motherly } a time, she was alone, while the others feasted. 
sympathy in glow. ‘At times, she is sad and } The shadow from the beech-tree had lengthened, 
mournful, too, but never sullen. Thou canst 3 and fell like a pall over her seat. The wind had 
not say that of her, Jacques. Besides, my lady, risen a little, and blew coldly upon her. Some- 
she has a sweet voice, and sings like an angel. 3 thing more than that seemed to trouble and 


She is docile as a lamb, too, and as innocent—”’ 

“Tut, tut, dame,’ interrupted the husband. 
«‘ Each crow thinks her own brood whitest. 
weary the lady with such foolish mothers’ -talk.”’ 

“Not so, not so,’’ answered the lady. “TI 
have a fair brood of young ones at home, and 
know how sweet it is to praise the child we love. 
No wonder yon maiden weaves herself close to 
the mother’s heart. She has touched mine. 
So, come up to the castle, dame, any day 
within the week, and we will find something for 
her housefitting; at any rate, flax to spin, and 
wool to card, which shall keep her well at work 
till the happy day comes.” 


Ye § this, and heard her murmur in a weird under- 


chill her. She put up both hands to her head. 


Hermette and Mongtte, who lingered near, saw 


tone: 

‘France, France, thy lilies are heavy; they 
crush my heart. Oh, Sweet Lady of Mercy, 
take them away—take them away.”’ 

For the sense of her mission had come back to 
her, and she half feared she had done wrong in 
yielding to the impulse to dance and be happy. 

The girls did not understand this, and looked 
upon their queen with hushed amazement. Her 
demeanor was so preoccupied and dreamlike, 
her words so strange, that they were bewildered 


“Ah, but our Jeanne has a rare hand at the ; by them. 


distaff,’ answered the dame, brightening under 
all this kindness, 


“‘Come,”’ said Mongite, ‘let us go away—the 
dream-spirit has got her again. At such times, 


“Then let her fly it well in her own behoof. } she likes to be alone.” 


Beside this, my lord and I must be at the 
wedding. Se make haste and settle the 
matter.” 

“If her ladyship would but fix the day to her 
own liking,” suggested the good wife, speaking 
in a questioning undertone to her husband. 

Before the old peasant could reply, the lady 
of the castle had caught the words, and spoke 
for herself. 

“That will I, right willingly. Let it be 
within the month—not later,’’ she said. 

“Tt shall be within the month,” was the 
prompt reply. 

The lady arose, for the dance was now finally 
broken up, and the young revelers were trooping 


Hand-in-hand, the two girls stole away, and 
Jeanne did not miss them. 

Suddenly a quick manly tread was heard, and 
a voice spoke, at her side, eagerly. 

“Jeanne !”’ it said. 

The girl started with a force that made the 
lilies vibrate on her forehead and a flush of life 
come back to her face. 

«Jeanne, Jeanne, promise me one thing while 
we are here alone,” continued the speaker, pas- 
sionately. 


Jeanne turned her eyes upon young Armoise, 
for it was he who had come up. She looked at 
him in a wild questioning way. She was aroused, 
but not quite herself yet. 
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A STRANGER IN A STRANGER 


LAND.—‘‘SHE’D BE PRETTY.”’ 





‘“‘Promise,’’ continued the young man, ‘that 
no authority shall compel thee to marry the man 
whom thy parents have chosen.”’ 

The girl drew a long sigh, as if just awaken- 
ing from a trance. 

‘* Have they gone so far? Are they, too, war- 
ring against heaven ?’’ she said, and with infinite 
swdness in her voice. ‘ Rest content, my Robert: 
nothing but God’s command and His beautiful 
spirits shall guide me. There is a power higher 
than father and mother, which I must obey.”’ 

She turned her face full on him, as she spoke, 
and over it broke a smile that was almost celes- 
tial, he thought. 

«Then I have thy promise ?’’ he cried. 

. That I will not marry my Cousin Jacquemin ? 
Yes, I can promise that.’ 

“Though your father and mother both insist?” 

«* Even then.” 

«But my sister joins with them. She, too, 
is working in this matter. She has just told 
me. She is our enemy.” 

Jeanne smiled and answered gently: 

«* But there is a power even greater than hers 
—a power which none of us can resist.’ 

“The power of love,’ whispered the young 
man, bending so close to her that his breath 
swept her face. ‘For this day, Jeanne, let us 
think of nothing but that.’’ 





A STRANGER IN 
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Just then, a sweet clash of bells rang up the 
river, filling the whole valley with music, and 
with it came Hermette and Mongtte—one carry- 
ing a small loaf of white bread in her hand, the 
other bearing a neatly-carved wooden goblet 
wreathed with flowers, after the fashion of the 
Greeks, in which the red wine gleamed richly. 
After these lovely girls came many of the rev- 
elers, all feasting on the white bread, which was 
a delicacy tasted but once a year by any of their 
class, and all drinking wine of the best vintage 
of France, from the wooden goblets, which were 
stained red with it. 

‘Our Lady of Domremy sends this,” said 
little Mongtte, kneeling before Jeanne, and 
holding up her goblet with both hands. 

Jeanne took the goblet and tasted the wine, 
which left a delicious flavor of fruit on her lips, 
and shed s warm glow through her whole frame. 
Then she broke a morsel of the bread. This 
gave her both appetite and spirit. 

“Yes, for this day,’’ she whispered, smiling 
upon Armoise, and answering his words. ‘‘ Let 
us think of nothing but our love. When all are 
joyful, why should we alone refuse to be happy ?”’ 

She gave him her hand, and he led her down 
among the revelers, determined to be happy 
though death itself should come on the morrow. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


STRANGER LAND. 


BY MRS. 
A 8TRANGER in a stranger land— 

How dark the ways for me are planned ! 

My pillow thick with thorns is set, 

My scanty robes with tears are wet— 

I move amidst an alien band, 

A stranger in a stranger land. 


A stranger in a stranger land— 


What cloudy skies are o’er me spanned ! 
How sharp the wind, that roughly blows 


‘‘SHE’D BE 


BY HERBERT W. 


A. 


BATES. 

From regions chilled by mountain-snows ! 
Storms roll above me, stern and grand, 
While wandering through this stranger land. 


A stranger in a stranger land— 

It is not hard to understand 

How, far beyond this lonely plain, 

I may find home and friends again, 

If, Father, Thou but take my hand 
And lead me through this stranger land, 


PRSTTT .*’ 


JONES. 


Ir you'd sve her anywhere, 
She’d be pretty, you’d confess, 
She's so graceful and so fair— 
If she'd only learn to dress. 
But she thinks that lofty minds 
Should despise the modiste’s art. 
And she'll think it—till she finds, 
Some fine day, she has a heart, 
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But when other girls, less bright, 
“Cut her out,”’ as people say, 
How she'll wish she wasn’t quite 
Such a ‘‘guy.’’ Ah, well-a-day, 
Intellect is much, no doubt ; 
But the pity is, confess, 
Such a one should be left out 
Just because she will not dress, 





MY WIFE’S CRAB-APPLE JELLY. 


BY HARRY DUVAL. 


WE have been married about two months, and 
during that time not a quarrel or cross word has 
marred our happiness, though we came pretty 
near it once. 

The other day, as I was going down-town, 
Kate asked me to order half a bushel of crab- 
apples at the store, and have them sent up 
immediately with two or three dozen jars, for 
preserves and jelly, she said. 

I started down, and, like a fool, forgot about 
that order until twelve o’clock. I rushed around, 
delivered my message, and congratulated myself 
on my narrow escape, with a box of cigars, 
which I immediately set about demolishing, 
assisted by some half-dozen of the boys. It is 
astonishing how many persons drop into your 
office during the course of an afternoon, when 
you have a box of expensive Havanas. 

I went home early that day, to have a comfort- 
able time with my dear wife, thinking all the 
way how lonely she must be all alone, with only 
the servant for company, during the long days. 
I was struck with the appearance of the house 3 
when I reached home. The parlor curtains were iJ 
drawn, the steps had not been washed, and an 
air of desolation seemed to pervade the place. ; 

: 





I rushed in, thinking Kate surely must be ill. 
But no: she was not in her room, and I went 
downstairs again. As I passed through the 

parlor, I noticed that everything was in disorder. 
We had given a quict little party the night before, 
and chairs and tables were still promiscuously 
scattered. I entcred the kitchen, and the mys- 
tery was cxplained. Kate was making crab- ; 
apple jelly. I kissed her as usual, of course, 
and small streaks of sticky syrup on my vest 
were the result. 


b 
Kate, after returning my salu- 3 


tation, with lips that had evidently beca in 
molasses or some similar compound, bade me be 
a good boy, and run away, for she was busy. 
This was rather a damper on my dreams of a} 
social afternoon, but I made no complaint, and 3 
walked to the other part of the house, where I 
lolled wearily around till supper-time. 

Suprer! Well, not exactly. There was bread, 
butter, and cheese. The stove had its hands full 
with pots and kettles, so no tea was made. The 
milk had turned sour, and—* well, we will have 
to drink water,’’ Kate said. 

‘« My dear,” I began, ‘did you know that the 





parlor was in a fearful condition, that the stoop 
has not been scrubbed, and that—” 

“Yes, Harry; but you see I did not have time 
to attend to the house on account of the jelly, and 
Mary Ann has gone home, because her mother is 
sick,’ said Kate, with such an entreating little 
look that I immediately forgot all about the state 
of the parlor, and was most agreeable. 

‘Now, to-morrow night,’’ remarked my little 
wife, ‘‘if my boy behave himself, he shall have 
some nice jelly all for himself.’’ 

Her boy pledged himself to exemplary con- 
duct, and, as Kate was worn out, retired. 

During the night, 1 was awakened by some 
gentle admonition from my wife, and sleepily 
inquired what was wanted. 

“Harry,” she said, tenderly, ‘“‘I hated to 
wake you, but there is one thing that worries m_ 
very much, and I want your advice.” 

I immediately became interested. 

“The book says, when you’re making pre- 
serves, to add two ounces of spice to every gallon 
of juice; now, does that mean after or before the 
juice has been boiled down?” 

I said I was very-sorry, but I didn’t know any 
more about the manufacture of preserves than 
about the geography of Paradise, so mr ~ dvice 
would not be of much use one way or the other. 
Then I composed mysel. again to sweet slumber, 
anc dreamed that I was in heaven eating spiced 

syrup. 

The next evening, my wife greeted me at the 
front-door with a pleasant smile, and informed 
me that the jelly was waiting my convenience. 
fo we at once sat down to supper. There was 
a good deal more jelly on the table than I would 
care to cat in a month; but I kept on a bold 
face. 

“My dear,”’ said Kate, anxiously, ‘I’m afraid 
this jelly isn’t quite as clear as your mother's 
used to be—is it?” 

It certainly did not seem so; but I put aside 
my conscience, and replied that, as far as I could 
remember, it was the most delicivus-looking jelly 
I had ever gazed upon. Then a jar was opened, 
and I helped myself to a large quantity. 

“Oh, dear,” said my wife, as she watched my 
face while I took my first spoonful, ‘‘I’m sure 
your mother’s jelly was a great deal better than 
mine.” 
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““My dear Kate,” I cried, enthusiastically, 
‘this is delicious; my mother’s was nothing 
like it’-—which was certainly most true. The 
fact was that the jelly seemed to have a most 
powerful flavor of cinnamon about it, and was 


inclined to act on the coating of my mouth | 


much in the same manner as a green persimmon. 


How I managed to worry the stuff down, I don’t | 


know: but I did it. 
so ‘enthusiastic. 

‘¢T think I put in a little too much spice,”’ she 
said; ‘and then it has a sort of puckery taste.” 

I assured her that it was only her imagination, 
and that, as she had made the jelly, it naturally 
did not taste quite as good to her as it would to 
an impartial person, like myself—who judged 
it on its merit, and not its maker. She gained 
confidence at this, and said: 

“Tam so glad you like it, because now I can 
make some nice grape-jelly. You will order the 
grapes to-morrow, won't you?” 

I winced a little at the thought of the agony 
I should have to undergo disposing of that jelly; 
but I readily consented. 

That night, I awoke with a terrific pain in the 
vicinity of the jelly, and rolled around and 
groaned till my wife became alarmed, and tear- 
fully inquired what on earth the matter was. 
As I didn’t dare to tell her, I did not answer, 
but increased the groans, embellishing them with 
un occasional howl when the pain jumped a 
notch or two higher. 


My wife did not feel quite 


Kate, now thoroughly frightened, awoke the 
servant, and immediately dispatched her for the 
nearest doctor, who soon appeared on the scene 
with his eyes half shut and a case of surgical 
instruments, from which I should judge that 
Mary Ann had been rather incoherent. He at 
$ once discovered my ailment, and, with the aid 
of some ginger from my medicine-closet, quieted 
me down and asked what I had eaten. 

Well, I thought of everything that had gone 
} into my stomach for the last week, particularly 
} of that jelly, which I persistently forgot to 
mention. 

} “Ts that all?’ asked the medical man, with 
} aggravating persistency. ‘Think again. What 
did you eat for supper ?”’ 

I hesitated; but my wife answered for me, in 
one word: ‘Crab-apple jelly.” 

“Ah,” said the doctor, ‘that is the reason, 
probably.” 

I never shall forget the look of scorn my wife 
thrust at the poor man, as he left the room; but 
when, in the excitement of the moment, I so far 
forgot myself as to corroborate him, she turned 
; her eyes on me with an expression that said as 
plainly as an expression could: “ Et tu, Brute?’ 
and lay on the bed and sobbed. 

I forgot to order the grapes, the next day, and 
I strongly suspect that the crab-apple jelly has 
gone to appease the appetites of the servant’s 
relatives. 1 know I have never seen any more 
sof it, from that day to this. 
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A NORTHERN WINTER. 


BY 


Tue sky is hid, the air is dense and gray ; 
Within, beside the hearthstone bright and warm, 
We watch the gathering of the winter storm, 
And hear sad moans, that, near departing day, 
Foretell the coming of the king. Oh, stay, 
Dark Eolus, stern ruler of the winds, 

The fury of these northern blasts! Hope finds 
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No solace till thy hoards are passed. A jay, 

With plaintive cry, from bough to bough doth fly, 
And call his absent mate. In swect converse, 

We mourn the bird’s sad fate : for, from the sky, 
Fast falls the snow. Too soon ’twill be thy pall— 
Bird, bush, and tree, in one funereal hearse. 

Dear bird, thy fate is but the fate of all. 








DEAD. 


BY ROBERT 


Cotp and white, upon its bier, 
And with death-cloths covered o’er, 


Love lies dead and frozen here : 
Dead—yes, dead—forevermore. 


Oh, I am too wegk and faint 
To remove it from its place— 


0. LINCOLN. 


And yet here I must not stay, 
With that charge upon its face. 


What can I do, left alone, 

With love gone—yes, gone—for aye? 
God in heav’n, be kind to me, 

Lest I also freeze and die! 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Evc. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1.—Beautifully simple, and yet remark-; waist in straight plaits, being caught up high on 
ably stylish, is this toilette, representing one; the left, as seen. The back drapery falls in 
of the latest Paris novelties. The gown is made } straight lines to the edge of the underskirt. 
of cashmere, of the new shade known as “‘ burnt 





bread.’” The underskirt is of the same color, $ The corsage is exceedingly becoming, being made 

but in striped material to correspond. The} with a bouffante chemisette in cream muslin, 

drapery is very coquettishly caught up on either } folded in the narrowest plaits imaginable, and 

side, to reveal the underskirt. On the right side, } closed in with a pointed half-vest of chestnut- 

the front drapery falls from a little below the } brown velvet, laced in tightly at the — The 
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sleeves are made very wide and full, and gathered } large buttons covered with moiré silk. The wide 
in at the elbow to a band of the velvet. The; revers are also in moiré, of a darker shade of 
collar is also of velvet, fastened on the left side § blue than the woolen material. Cuffs and collar 
with a small brooch in dead gold or in antique } are of the moiré, the collar being turned down 
silver. ‘Tight coat-sleeves with velvet cuffs may } so as to show the moiré lining. The lower edge 
of the bodice is finished off with a number of 
small tabs, forming a kind of basque. From 
eight to ten yards of double-fold woolen material 
and three-quarters of a yard of moiré will be 
required for this costume. 

No. 8—Is a costume also of woolen goods, 
combining plain and checked to correspond. 
The underskirt is of the plain material, and is 
laid in large kilt-plaits, mounted upon a yoke at 
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No. 3. 


be substituted in place of the full elbow-sleeves, 
if preferred. Of striped goods, either camel’s- 
hair or cashmere, four to six yards will be 
required for the skirt, depending upon the 
width, and from eight to ten yards of plain, also 
depending upon the width of the goods; half a 
yard of velvet. 

No. 2—Is a walking-costume recently designed 
by Worth, of Paris. It is made in a fancy 
woolen material, with contrasting stripes, upon a 
blue foundation. The underskirt is arranged 3 the waist. The overskirt is of the plaid, plain 
with wide kilt-plaits under a paysaune drapery, Sand full, cut nearly as long as the underskirt, 
which is made rather full in front, and then | and plaited around the waist, and then caught 
} 





No. 4, 





caught up very high on either side. The bodice} up high upon the left side—which is all the 
fastens over on one side, being secured by four? draping which is done—the rest of the skirt 
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falling in straight folds from the waist down. A 
vest of the plaid, edged with a flat braid. The 
jacket is of the plain material, cut away in front, 
as seen in the illustration, edged with braid to 
correspond. There is a little postillion-back. 
The tight coat-sleeves are finished by a cuff, 
edged with the braid. Collar the same. One 
button fastens the jacket in front. Six yards of 





plain and six yards of plaid will be required for 
this model. 

No. 4—Is another stylish model for a walking } 
The underskirt is of plain 


or home costume. 
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camel’s-hair, any self-color. The plaid over- 
drapery is in colors to correspond. The under- 
skirt is laid in deep kilt-plaits all around. The} 
front drapery, which is of the plaid, is faced on } 
both sides and across the front on the edge, six } 
inches deep, with the plain goods, then turned 
back to form revers, ornamented by two large 
buttons covered with the plaid, as seen in illus- 
tration. Very simple, but very effective. The 
back drapery is entirely of the plaid, slightly 
puffed over the tournure. The basque, which is 
plain, is faced with the plaid, and is turned back 
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to form a pointed rever at the back seam. Cuffs, 
collar, and vest of the plaid. Eight yards of 





plain double-fold material, four yards of plaid, 
for this costume. 

No. 5—Is a stylish costume for a girl of ten 
years. It is made of striped woolen, in two 
shades of myrtle-green, trimmed with a dark-red 





velvet. The skirt is bordered, at the back only, 
with a velvet band. A drapery crosses the front 
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No. 8 
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and terminates at the back in a short tunic. The 
waist is a short pointed basque, trimmed with 
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MITTEN, KNIT 
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BY MISS E. 


In 


engraving of a initten knit on two needles. 


the front of the number is given 
make this useful affair, set up sixtytwo stitches, 
widen on one end every other row until you 
have seventytwo stitches on the needle, narrow 
every other row to sixtytwo, widen 
seventytwo and back again to sixtytwo. 


again to: 


Bind off and sew the end and side together, ° 
leaving a place to insert the thumb. 

For the thumb, set up one stitch, widen every 
other row until you have six stitches, knit 
across; cast on ten, making sixteen, widen each 
time on one end up to twentyseven, knit ten» 








s seven stitches all the time. 


> six for the gore at the same end. 


KNIT ON TWO NEEDLES. 


velvet bretelles and collar. 
mounted into a velvet cuff. 

No. 6.—Walking-costume for a girl of four 
years. The dress is of plaid woolen. The 
jacket or paletot in either cloth or woolen of a 
plain color to correspond. Revers, collar, cuffs, 
pockets of plaid like the dress. 

No. 7.—Coat and pelerine for an infant of one 
to two years. Any soft woolen material or cloth 
may be used. The back is cut with a seam in 
the middle, and hollow plaits to form the fullness 
for the skirt. 
and waist-line. 
plaid velvet. 





~ 


Full sleeves are 


The front is gathered at the neck 

Collar, cuffs, and pocket of 
The edge of the cape and coat are 
simply stitched by machine. 

No. 8.—Another paletot, for girl of eight years, 
is made of cloth, with a hood lined with a pretty 
bright surah, either plain or plaided. The fronts 
are made to fit the figure loosely, the back is 
full, and held in place by the band, with buttons, 
as seen in illustration. 
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ON TWO NEEDLES. 


J. WELSH. 


an » rows, widening at the end with the gore and 
To 


narrowing on the opposite end, keeping twenty- 
Now knit ten rows, 
narrowing each time on the end with the gore 


» and widening on the opposite end. 


Narrow each time across, bind off ten, leaving 
Knit the gore 
to correspond with the one on the opposite side, 


‘ bind off and sew together and in the mitten. 
; The wrist can be knitted or crocheted on 
¢ some fancy shell-stitch. 


in 
The directions are for 
a hand that calls for a No. 6 glove. 

Saxony or silk is the material to be used. 
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DESIGN FOR LAMBREQUIN. 


BY MISS E. 


J. WELSH. 


In the front of the number, we give an} 
original design for a lambrequin, a very pretty } 
one. The decoration is something really new 3 
in the art line, and presents a particularly } 
beautiful effect on plush or felt. 

The branch of dog-wood is stamped on the 
plush, and a corresponding one, only more 
coadensed, on cream-white satin. The blossoms 
are cut out of the satin, and pasted on the} 
plush; these are worked around the edges with 3 


S rrr 


stitch: the stitches are different length, varying } 


> from an eiglith to a quarter of an inch in depth. 


All the lines of distinction that ure stamped on 
the satin are to be worked with the silk. The 
leaves are cut out of green satin, those stamped 
on the white satin to be used as a guide. These 
are treated in the manner described for the 
blossoms. Work the stem in stem-stitch. A 
cobweb is embroidered on the opposite corner. 
The lambrequin is lined with surah the color of 


} the plush. 
cream-colored embroidery-silk in buttonhole- 


Poppies and wild roses are very beautiful 
done in same way. 














CORSAGE A BASQUE: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 








Our pattern this month is for a new and very $ basque may be buttoned entirely down the front 
stylish basque for a home-toilette. Folded in } without the chemisette. It is a matter of choice. 


with the number is a Supplement, with full-size ; The plaited chemisette is very dressy. 
patterns for cutting it out. These are: It is to be made of surah, and plaited as 
1. Hatr or Front. ’ shown in the illustration. It is set on to the 
2. Hatr or Back. bodice, and can be easily adjusted under the 
3. Hatr or Srpe-Baok. collar. The collar overlaps and fastens upon 
4. SLEEVE. the left side. The basque, cuffs, and collar are 
5. CoLLaR. of velvet. We give the front and back view. 
6. Har or Basque. $ We also give, on the Supplement, two handsome 
The letters show how the pieves are joined. {designs in embroidery, for a description of 
The plaited chemisette may be used, or the} which see elsewhere. 
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END FOR BUREAU-COVER. 





BY MISS E. J. WELSHe 





In the front of the number, we give an } beautiful bureau-cover. It is first hemmed all 


illustration representing the end of a very } around with an inch-width hem, Then threads 
. (189) 








* third green, claret, or violet; seven 
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190 CROCHET MANTELET. 
are drawn out the space of an inch above the} same shade. A bunch of grasses and daisies is 
hem, and the same quantity an inch above that. } stamped on the ends and embroidered in silk. 
The cross-threads are tied together in the} The edges are finished with lace, and it is 
manner seen in the engraving, and light-blue } lined with blue surah. The cover for the cushion 
satin ribbon run through the spaces; the ends ! is made in the same way. Bottles to correspond 
are finished with a little tassel made of silk the } with the set should be covered with blue satin. 








CROCHET MANTELET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 













This crochet mantelet, being for an outdoor 
covering, should be worked with a thick material, 
and the wool most suited will be fingering-yarn ; 





but three folds of that must be used, by winding 
three skeins into one ball. These may be all 
one color; but the most fashionable will be to 
have one black, one heather-mixture, and the 


ounces of each yarn will be required. 
The pompon-trimming should be of the 
colored wool, which will take eight ounces 
extra for the balls. A wooden crochet- 
needle, the stems of which measure three- 
quarters of antinch in circumference, is 
the correct size. The treble-stitch used 
throughout the work, except in the trim- 
ming, is a variation of the ordinary one, 
and is formed thus: Keep the loop on 
needle, and, turning the wool round it, 
put it ina stitch; bring the wool through ; 
when three turns will be on the needle, 
take up wool and bring it through all 
three, which completes this treble-stitch. 
Commence by making fifty chain-stitches, 
which should measure twentyone inches 
when stretched; this will be for the 
shoulder-piece. First row: miss the last 
two chain, and work thirty treble-stitches 
along the chain, then five plain crochet- 
stitches —this should measure eleven 
inches as it lies, the crochet being three 
stitches to the inch not stretched; turn 
the work, leaving the rest of the chain. 
Second row: always put the needle in 
the chain at the top of the previous row, 
working in the lower edge of it, so as to 
leave the upper edge in front. Miss the 
: last plain stitch, work four plain, then 
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thirty treble-stitches; turn the work. Third } times—three plain; turn work. Fifteenth row: 
row: fourchain. Always work the first treble of } miss one, five plain, thirtysix treble; turn. 
this side on the last treble, then thirtythree treble } Sixteenth row: miss one, fortyone treble; then 
more; at the end, one plain, and one plain on the 3 treble to the end of the lower row. Seventeenth 
chain that was left. Fourth row: miss one, four} row: two chain; then treble on last row to 
plain, thirtythree treble. The last two will be 3 within twelve of the end of it; work twelve 
on the four chain, as this end is to slant. Fifth 3 plain, four plain on the end of the rows, and 
row: as the third row, but working thirtyseven on the lower row fifteen plain; then treble 
treble. Sixth row: miss one, four plain, thirty- {to the end. Eighteenth row: two chain, forty- 
six treble. Seventh row: as third row, working; three treble. This ends one half. Leave it, 
forty treble. Eighth row: miss one, four plain, } and, commencing again with fifty chain, repeat 
thirtynine treble. Ninth row: as third row, all the directions. When finished, join the 
working fortythree treble. Tenth row: miss } last row of each back by placing them together, 
one, four plain, fortytwo treble. Eleventh row: } putting the needle in a stitch of each, draw- 
as third row, working fortysix treble. Twelfth ing the wool through, and also through the 
row: miss one, four plain, fortyfive treble. ? loop on it. 

Thirteenth row: three chain, work treble to} Commence at the neck, for the collar. Work 
within seven stitches of the end. To decrease, ; two chain, fortytwo treble across to the other 
put the needle in next stitch, bring wool through; 3 side; make three rows more, putting needle in 
then, in next stitch, bringing wool through, take : both edges of the previous stitches; two chain, 
up the wool and bring it through the three loops; then, down the side of the rows, five plain. 
now on needle. Make two decreasings more the } Then, for the buttonholes, two chain, miss two, 
same, then one plain; put the needle in the end } and six plain six times; turn and work a plain 
also in next chain, and bring wool through all $ row on the last, then across the collar, and down 
three. Fourteenth row: miss one, one plain; } the other front. 

then treble-stitches, working the last one on the The balls for the pompon-trimming are made 
three chain. Repeat, as the thirteenth and four- } with the colored yarn on an orris lace gauge. 
teenth rows, five times more. Twentyfifth row: } using Nos. 1 and 4 pins of it. Measure off 
two chain, twentysix treble, fourteen plain; then 3 three and a half yards of wool, double it, and 
one plain on the chain, work along the founda- 3 wind it round the pins, keeping the folds close 
tion-chain on which the previous rows were $ together; then, to secure them in the centre, 
ended twenty plain stitches, then twentyseven ; with a needle and black thread sew them very 
treble to the end. Make eighty chain, for one} tightly. For the loop, with the wool make 
long end in front. First row: miss the last } twenty chain, knot the ends together, and sew 
three chain, and work sixtyeight treble, four} it to the centre; slip the folds off the gauge, 
plain; turn back, leaving the rest of the chain. 3} and cut the edges, trimming them round to 
Second row: miss one, six plain, then treble 3 form a ball. ° 

to the end. Third row: two chain, work treble Use black yarn, doubled, for the edge. Com- 
on last row; also, on the chain left, along the } mence on one of the long ends, so as to work up 
next trebles, and across the shoulder to the end. 3 the front. First vandyke, make three chain, 
Work four treble rows the whole length, begin- ; miss two, and work two ordinary crochet- 
ning each with two chain, and ending on the} stitches, both in one stitch of the last row. One 
last treble-stitch. If required to be extra size, $ chain, join to the loop of a ball, two treble in 
more rows may be added. Eighth row: two } the same stitch as the others, three chain. Then, 
chain, thirtysix treble; then, to increase, work } on the last row but one, work a single stitch, 
two treble in one stitch; increase again, and } which is to be even with the third stitch from 
continue the treble to the end. Finish all rows { the black trebles. Join to a ball, one single in 
on the last treble. Ninth row: two chain; same stitch as last, three chain; then, missing 
treble to the end. Tenth row: two chain, thirty- 3 five stitches, work the treble-stitches as before 
seven treble; increase twice, then treble to the; on the last row; continue the same all rouna. 
end. Eleventh row: two chain, treble to the} Across the back, work one vandyke to every 
end. Twelfth row: two chain, thirtyeight treble; } other stripe, and the single stitches in the third 
increase twice, treble to the end. Thirteenth { stitch down the edge. 

row: two chain; work treble to within fifteen We will, with pleasure, give any further 
stitches of the increasings; turn the work. } information, if desired, in following these 
Fourteenth row: miss one, twelve treble, in- 3 directions, or advise on a change of material, 
crease; then—four treble and increase, four } ctc., etc. 
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INCISED OYSTER-SHELLS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Oyster-shells can be picked up anywhere, and 
all that is requisite for their adornment is a 
small pointed file, a chisel, or old penknife 
For children, the file is decidedly the most 
advisable instrument, being perfectly safe in use 
and answering the purpose. Dry the shells, as 
the rough surface of the outside is, whilst still 
wet, a little unpleasant to the touch. Upon the 


polished inner side, with a lead-pencil, sketch in 
simple outline one or two fish, a bird, dragon, 
or any grotesque animal. The quainter the 
conformation the better, and, as the shells will 
$be found to greatly vary in form, the designs 
must be adapted to each individual shell, The 
drawing-in of the design being completed, with 
the pointed file carefully incise the whole of the 
outline—the eyes of the fish, bird, etc.; the 
incision need not be very deep, but it must be 
clear and distinct. If high relief is wished for, 
the surface of the shell outside the design must 
be cut away by the chisel. The incising being 
completed, the outline must be traced over with 
‘a fine-pointed paint-brush, filled with vandyke- 
{brown or deep-red, to bring out the design. 
i Either water-color or oil will do. 

} When the outline is quite dry, cover the 
inside of the design over with gold-paint. The 
i effect of the gilded figures, outlined with color, 
on the pearly surface of the shell, is exceedingly 
good, and, by drilling a small hole through the 
upper portion of the shell, they can be utilized 
for many purposes of decoration. 
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SLIPPER HAIR-RECEIVER. 





BY MISS E. 


J. WELSH. 





In the front of the number is given an 
engraving of a new and very convenient affair, 
in the shape of a slipper, to be used as a hair- 
receiver. 

The foundation for this useful. article is cut 
out of pasteboard. The parts are then covered 
neatly on one side with plush and on the other 
with silesia; after they are joined together, a 


wy 


straight piece of silk is hemmed on one side and 
a shirr run in it, and sewed in the top of the 
slipper to form a bag. Bows of satin ribbon are 
placed on each side and on the top, with a loop 
to hang it up by. 

This will be found a very nice receptacle for 
hair, as it is entirely concealed from view; and 
the idea is quite new. 
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STORK, IN 


EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number we give, printed in 
colors, a design for a stork, after the Japanese. 
It may be either painted or worked in Kensing- 
ton-stitch in silk. 

Outline the stork and the wing-feathers. 
Work the tail-feathers solid, with unequal 
ar the effect of feathers, Work in 


dark-gray and black. A brilliant red for the 
breast, head, beak, and legs. The branches and 
leaves are done in olive-green, tipped with red. 
Berries the same red. This design may be used 
for a hand-screen, as given in our pattern, or 
for a panel, or for the covering for a chair-seat, 
or back, or for a sofa-cushion, etc, 
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This is a good design for a pincushion, or top } 
of box, or the decoration of a blotting-pad. The } 
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FOULARD BAG. 


Our model for this bag calls for a red 
silk handkerchief, with a pretty striped 
or figured border, but it can also be made 
in flannel or cotton. The embroidery is 
in silk of various colors—maize, pink, 
black, ete. The bottom is lined with black 
silk, the sides are sewed together, and a 
draw-string is added at the top, arranged 
to let the pointed ends form the frill, 
A very pretty bag for parlor-work, 
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DESIGNS ON SUPPLEMENT, 


The designs on the Supplement are: } No. 2—Covet to Trow Oven a Sora, 

No. 1.—A Cuitp’s Pitiow-Suam. To be § Also to be worked in outline-stitch, This 
worked in outline-stitch. Or this design would } , wottld be éven prettier, perhaps, for a cushion, 
be appropriate for a portfolio-cover, i or top of ottoman, 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 2 Some SwWINDLER HAs BEEN Gotna ABbovut, in country 
IMPROVEMENT IN PHysicAL EpucatTion.—A generation or ; Cistricts, offering this magazine for one dollar. Of course, 
80 ago, the fragility of American women, their inferiority } his victims lose their money, for we have no such agents, 
to their ancestresses, was so notorious that a witty French- ; and we keep a standing offer, on the second page of the 
man, visiting this country, said: ‘*Take good care of ze ; cover, warning the pubiic against rascals of this kind. 
grandmuzzaires, for you s’all nevaire see any more.” 3 It ought, it seems to us, to be self-evident that such 
The cause of this degeneration was not far to seek: it Sa magazine as ‘‘ Peterson” cannot be furnished at that 
was the “ fashion’? to look delicate. Ladies wore slippers; price, The steel-engravings, the colored stecl fashions, 
on all occasions; lounged all day on sofas; thought it < and other illustrations, cost us nearly that, without any- 
“‘vulgar”? to have rosy checks; fainted at the sight of } thing else. It is true that a magazine could be published 
a mouse. To look ‘‘ctheroally refined,” as it was called, } for a dollar, but it would have to be fourth-rate in every 
was considered the ‘‘ proper thing’’: and this meant to be 3 respect. Nor could it have steel- engravings, or colored 
narrow-chested, to have no red blood in the veins, to be } fashions, or original articles. Our purpose is to give a first- 
incapable of the least fatigue, and to die of consumption. class magazine, with nothing second-rate about it. Such a 
All'this is now fortunately changed. It is no longer the { magazine cannot be afiorded for less than we ask. In fact, 
‘correct thing’ to look sentimental and romantic. Exer- $ there is no magazine us good as ‘* Peterson,”’ that gives a 
cise in the open air has become the fashion. First came much for the money. That is why we call it “‘ the cheapest 
croquet, then boating and pedestrianating, now lawn-tennis } and best”’: and the claim is universally conceded. 
and riding on horseback. That eminént physician, Doctor —_—_ 
$ 
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Fordyce Barker, of New York, has said: ‘*The American Tient Lacina Ovcur To Be DiscouraGED, on every 
woman, well nurtured, is the healthiest as well as the most 2 account. It is not only unhealthy, but it destroys beauty 
beautiful in the world.” For there can be no real beauty } in the long run: for it causes high shoulders, varicose 
without health, as there can be no health without exercise 3 veins, anda red nose. Surely, such penalties—to say nothing 
and compurative freedom from care; and all these con- 3 of heart-disease, spinal curvature, and worse—ought to 
ditions American women of ordinary means enjoy. The old- ; deter either maids or matrons from unduly compressing 
fashioned idea that exercise made girls look coarse has 3 their waists. No adult woman’s waist ought to measure 
long been exploded; for it never does, if the intellectual } less in circumference than twentyfour inches at the smallest, 
education goes on, side by side, with the physical. The one } and even this is permissiLle to slender figures only. The 
refines the facc, while the other develops the figure. } rule of beauty is that the waist should be twice the size 
Together, they make, in a generation or two, the poets’ } of the throat. Therefore, if the throat measures twelve and 
goddess-like woman, ‘divinely fair, and more divinely tall,”’ 3 @ half inches, round the waist should measure twentyfive. 
strangers alike to hysteria, consumption, and ugliness. Ycs, } The statue of the ‘* Venus de Medici,” the acknowledged 
girls now are as healthy, as a rule, as ‘‘ze grandmuzzaires”’ ; type of beauty, has a waist of twentyseven inches, the height 
ever were, of the figure being only five feet two inches. 
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How To Traxsrer Patrerns.—For the benefit of many A Bravutirut Series or Litrte Books is that just- pub- 
of our new subscribers, who ask how to transfer the 3 lished by Lee & Shepard, Boston: all small quartos, to be 
patterns upon the Supplement, we give the simplest way $ held in the hand, and all elegantly illustrated. ‘Rock of 
of doing it: which is, to provide themselves with one or } Ages,” “‘Home, Sweet Home,” ‘My Faith Looks Up to 
two sheets of thin transfer-paper, on which the pattern } Thee,” “‘Abide With Me,” “* Nearer, My God, To Thee,” 
is easily traced; with another sheet of carbon-paper, which } and “Curfew Must Not Ring To-Night.’’ The engravinga 
is laid face down upon tho article to be stamped, then the $ are everything that could he desired, and the bindings are 
traced pattern over it in tho proper situation, and the ; beautiful. The poems themselves, that are illustrated, have 
whole design gone over with a sharp-pointed lead-pencil } been selected, as will be seen from their titles, with ‘rare 
(hard), the design will be found perfectly traced upon the ? taste: for they are of world-wide celebrity. . 
material. We will send the carbon and transfer paper to 
anyone who may desire them. They cost fifteen cents per 
sheet cach; thirty cents for two sheets, and six cents for 
postage: postage-stamps will do. 





Best 1N ALL DepartMeNts.—A club-raiser writes from 
Stryker, Ohio,. thus: “‘As ‘Peterson’ is the best in all 
departments, we cannot do without it; and I know 

—. I should be lost if it could not be brought into my home. 

Taken “Peterson’’ ror Forty Yrars.—A Southern } And then the premiums are always so fine; and, finally, 
lady, renewing her subscription, writes: ‘‘ This will make } it is the easiest of all the magazines te raise a club for.’’ 
forty years since I first began to take your magazine, and 
have taken it regularly ever since—oxcept during tho war, 
when I received the May number for 1861, when the mails ¢ club. In addition to other clubs of this kind, we will 
wore stopped. I received the January number for 1866, ; send a free copy to anyone getting up a club of two at $2.00 
and have not missed a number since.” > each (or $4.00 in all), or a club of three at $1.75 each ($5.25 
in all). 
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Farn A Free Cory of this magazine, by getting up a 
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5 
“AnrpE Witt Me."'—This beautiful hymn, dear to tens a 
of thousands of Christian hearts, we have had illustrated, O.»-Fasni0onep S1.k SHaw1s, which many may still find 
as will be seen, for this number. Few hymns have ever } in some grandmother’s-wardrobe, make very elegant table- 
been as popular, or deservedly so; for it appeals to all, covers. But they should le lined, and a tassel sewed on 
whatever their condition in life. each cf the four corners, to make them heavier, 
(194) 
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Tue “Book or Beauty,” ANd OTHER Premivas.—One 
of our beautiful premiums to persons gelting up clubs for 3 
“Peterson,” for 1887, is the ‘Book of Beauty.’ This 
uuvivalod girt-boox is a volume of poetry, devoted to fair 
womou, and illustrated with nine steel-portraits of celebrated 
beauties, ete., etc. It is bound in patent morocco, gilt, and 
will be an ornament for any centre-taLle. Every lady 
should have a copy of it. To earn a copy, it is only neces- 
sury tv get up a club for “* Peterson.” 

Another of our premiums is a fine large steel-engraving, 
size twentyone by twentyseven inches, called ‘ Mother's 
Darliug.”’ To secure it, you have only to get up a club for 
** Peterson.” Or Loth it and the ‘* Book of Beauty ’’ can be 
had by getting up one of our larger clubs. 

Anoiier of our premiums will be an extra copy ef the 
magazine for 1887. Many persons will prefer this to any 
other premium. But it, and one or both of the other pre- 
miums, can be earned by getting up certain large clube, 
See the Prospectus for all these. 

In short, for 1887, ‘‘ Peterson’? will not only be more 
desirable than ever, but the premiums for getting up clubs 
are more beautiful and even costly. Now is the time to get up 
clubs, It is never, in fuct, too late in the year. 
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Some Pretty Decorative CLotus are now fashionable, 
arranged by tasteful hands, consisting of a square of white 
or colored satin sheeting, with sprays cut from old hand- 
embroidered material appliquéd on at the cornérs and in 
detached groups. This work is also done on tolerably fine 
canvas, for cushions, sachets, etc., etc.: the appliqué being 
tacked on delicately, and the canvas grounded in colored 
silk, in double or single cross-stitch. Nearly everyone has 
some antique, often useless, relics of embroidery by them ; 
and, if these are carefully cut out and well arranged, the 
effect is very good. 
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Copying Stores From ‘‘ Peterson.”’—Our fair corre- 
spondent, Julia, is quite correct. The story of “ Miss 
Defarge,” by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, which appeared 
in the December number of a cotemporary, was originally 
printed in “ Peterson” in 1879. If any proof were needed 
of the superiority of our original stories, it would be found 
in the fact that they are so often copied by other magazines, 
as in this case and others we might mention, 
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Naturat History ror Litrre Forks.—Under this title, 
Lee & Shepard, Boston, have just published a series of little 
volumes-—on birds, fishes, quadrupeds, insects, sea-shells, 
etc., etc.—which seem to us to be incomparable, in their 
way. Each volume is illustrated. It gives us real pleasure 
to call attention to so valuable a contribution to the needs 
of children. 

THERE ARE SEveRAL Ways of tracing the patterns, we 
would say to Almira. The quickest way is to use a tracing- 
wheel. We will send such a tracing-wheel by mail, when 
requested, for fifteen cents. This offer is confined to sub- 
seribers, however, as it is for their convenience we make it, 
and for theirs only. 

Back Numpers Can Atways Be Hap by writing to us, 
and enclosing cighteen cents a number. A news-agent 
often says he can’t supply them, when he is only indifferent 
about ordering them. In such cases, write to us. 

Bonnets Su0uLD ALWAYs Corresponp in hue either with 
the mantle or the gown with which they are worn. 
Remember this, if you would dress in good taste. 

“Tue Dest or MAaGazines.’’—Says a lady at Iola, Texas: 
“T send for your magazine. I have taken it for several 
years, un‘ know it to be the best of magazines.” 

Von. XCI.—11. 
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Appitions May Be Mapes To a Cuvp at the price paid 
by the rest of the club; and, when enough «accitional 
names have been sent, the sencer wil be entitled to 
another premium or premiums. The adcitions may be 
made at any time, all tarough the yea Go on, therefore, 
adding to your clubs and earning more premiums, 











NOTICCS OF NUW BOOKS. 

Nature’s Hallelvjuh, From Original Designs by Inene By 
Jerome, Fifty Full-Page [lustrations, 1 vol., royal quarto, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This is one of the most LeactituB 
volumes ever published in America. It is a large royaD 
quarto, fourteen inches by nine and a half, with fifty full- 
page illustrations, engraved on wood in the highest style 
of art by George T. Andrews, after original designs by 
Irene L. Jerome. Two years ago, this same giited artist 
made herself famous by her “One Year’s Sketch-Book,’® 
and it was thought that she could never even rise to the 
same height again ; but, in the present exquisite gift-book, 
she has really surpassed her first. From happy homes, from: 


he wild solitudes of Colorado, from the mountains «nd. 


nreadows of New England, she has drunk inspiration, until}? 
beneath her magic pencil, children, as well as birds nd 
flowers, become one common family. The great charm of 
“Nature’s Hallelujah,’ as a cotemporary has felicitously 
observed, is its devout spiritual vein. Wo know no yolume 
that has appeared for many years that would make go fitting 
a birthday or holiday gift as this, 

Iphigenia, A Woman of Progress, By Hugo Fiirst. 
1 rol., 12mo, Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson « Crothers,—~ 
A very remarkable Look. The story is full of interest, 
and, as such, iscommendable. Put the chicf merit of the 
work is in the Lroad views of life which are brought ro 
prominently forward in the conversation as well as in the 
action of the characters, In some respects, ‘‘ [phigenia” 
reminds us of Auerbach. 

The Message of the Llue-Dird, Told To Me to Tell Yo 
Others, Ly irene E. Jerome, 1 vol., 4to. Loston: Lee & 
Shepard.—Vor delicacy and truthfulness, the illustrations 
ia this beantiiul volume cannot be surpassed. Of the poems, 
the one ‘Out on the Hills” is worth the price of the book 
alone. Nor was ever the art of wood-engraving carried 
toa higher point than in doing justice to these exquisitely 
lovely designs. 

A Mirage cf Promise. By Harriet Pennawell Pelt, 1 rob, 
12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Compary.—A quasie 
historical novel, the scene laid in the United States, the 
period about two generations ago. There is a goed ccal of 
local color in the story. The author is already favorably 
known by her “ Marjorie Iuntingdon.” 

The Young Wrecker. By Richard Meade Dache, 1 vol., 
12mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This is one of those stories 
of adventure that has the merit of not being improbable, 
while it is accurate in its description of scenery, ctc., ete, 
Tt combines instruction with amusement in a way not often 
to be found. 

His One Fault. By J. T. Trowbridge. 1 rol., 12mo. Bos 
ton: Lee &: Shepard.—Whatever Mr. Trowbridge writes ig 
thoroughly well done, and this new story will even increase 
his reputation. It is just the book for boys. 

Stanley Huntingdon. By Sydney J. Wilson. 1 rol., 12mo, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—aA story of Southern 
life, well told, with plenty of incident, the characters quite 
realistic, and with an excellent moral. 

Cocoa and Chocolate, 1 rol., 12mo. Dorchester, Meaeg,: 
Walter Baker & Co.—An account of the production and ube 
of cocoa and chocolate, with a description of their properties 
and the best way to prepare them. 

Little Miss Weezy. By Penn Shirley. 1 vol., Wmo, Bose 
ton: Lee & Shepard.—A charming book for children; very 
prettily illustrated ; quite a prize, in its way. 
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' OUR ARM-CHAIR. 
» WHat Lapies Say or “ Pererson..".—We gave, last « 
month, for the benefit of new subscribers, a few of the ; 
hundreds of complimentary notices which we receive from ? 
editors. This month we quote a few of those received from | 
ladies who know what ‘ Peterson” is, from having been ° 
subscribers, One, from West Chester, Pa., writes: ‘I 

have been a subscriber for twenty years, and to have my 
magazine stop coming would seem like losing a dear friend.’ ¢ 
Another, from Troy, N. Y., writes: ‘I have taken your } 
magazine for seventeen years, and would not be without 3 
it."" Another, who sends a large club for 1887, from Collins, § 
Towa, writes to us: “This makes ten years that I have § 
taken your magazine without intermission, and I expect to 3 
take it for the next ten years. I will send several more ; 
subscribers before long.’’ Another says, writing from 3 
Menominie, Mich. : “This is my thirtyfifth annual eub- § 


OUR ARM-CHAIR.—MOTHERS'’ 
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. lives and deprived their respective communities of their 


future usefulness by these sudden changes and inattention 
to themselves ! 
The writer, many years ago, had frequent calls at night ; 


5 but he always took time, before dressing, to apply cold 


water, at the temperature of his sleeping-apartment, with 
his hand, to his chest and front-part of his body especially, 
followed by brisk friction by means of a coarse towel, before 
leaving his room, By this simple procedure, he attributes, 
to this day, his immunity from cold or any bronchial 
trouble during an exposing practice in the country of more 
than twentyfive years, But how can we protect our chil- 
dren rationally from the great changes in winter to which 
they are unavoidably subjected—from a hot nursery, play- 
room, or parlor, to a temperature far below the freezing- 
point? Itcan only be done through the medium of dress, 
through a change of the prevailing custom. As long as 


scription. I cannot do without it.’’ Another, from St. they remain in rooms heated to a summer temperature, 
Joseph, Mo., writes: ‘‘I have taken ‘Peterson’ so long I } they should be clad asin summer. But, when they go out, 
cannot do without it.’’ Another, ‘‘ returning to the fold,” ; their bodies and limbs should be thoroughly protected by 
after a dear experience elsewhere, writes, from Provo, } overalls, woolen wraps, fur, etc., which can be promptly 
Utah: “This is the first year I have missed being a sub- ; discarded or thrown off the moment they enter other heated 
soriber since 1877. I find I cannot do without ‘ Peterson.’ . rooms, the school-room, or when they return home. This 
It is the best.’’ Another, who lives at Des Moines, Iowa, 3 is the only sensible plan, and must be apparent to every 


§ 


writes: ‘I have been taking your magazine for twenty ; mother upon a little reflection, and is, at the same time, 


years, and think it never was so good as it was in 1886. I } 
had no trouble in getting up this club.” We could quote 3 
hundreds of letters if we had the space. Certainly, there 2 
was no gazine ever published to which ladies get to be ‘ 
so attached as to “‘ Peterson.’’ Once subscribers, they are ¢ 
generally life-long subscribers. That is why this periodical - 
still has, as it has had for thirty years, a larger circulation 
than all the other lady’s-books combined. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
NEW SERIES. 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A.M., M.D. 


No. 4.—CLoTHinG 1n WINTER. 3 
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‘One great fact seems to be entirely overlooked, not only $ 
by mothess, but almost by everyone, in reference to clothing 3 
themselves and children in the winter season ; yet it will > 
only need brief mention, we think, to make them fully $ 
aware of the injudici and unr bl of the § 
custom in vogue. It is this: we keep our rooms, during 3 

$ 
3 





the most excessive cold, at summer temperature—often 
higher: more likely to ke above than below that of the 
summer season—and yet we clothe our children especially § 
with heavy woolens and warm woolen underwear, stockings, ° 
etc,, etc., which would be considered most oppressive during $ 
summer. And yet what is the difference, in point of fact ° 
and in effect? Is not perspiration caused more readily in ; 
winter and a hot room, with warm woolen clothing, than 
in rooms of the same temperature, with light flimsy dresses, ¢ 
in summer? The result is that their bodies, most of the 2 
time, are kept in a perspirable state, and they are unfitted 3 
to go out in the cold air because of their increased liability 
to “‘take cold’’ upon the exposure. 

. Asudden change of temperature—from seventyfive degrees 
or cighty degrees to one below the freezing-point, maybe 
down in the “‘teens’—is most trying to the most robust 
constitution, and is frequently the exciting cause of pneu- 
monia and other serious lung-trouble. Sending children 
out, or permitting them to go out, from such rooms in mid- 
winter is like the physician who. leaves his bed and warm 
room at night, in an unconscious state of perspiration, to 
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quite feasible. Keep all parts of the body, including the 
upper and lower limbs, equally warmly clad, equally pro- 
tected from the cold wintry wind, when out ; but remove all 
extraneous wraps, reduce the clothing to a summer status, 
as soon as they enter the warm apartments, and thus avoid 
perspiration and its baneful effect. 

Tepid, cool, or cold sponging is most useful in winter, 
both healthful and protective : as essential to health as it is 
in summer, and is the best preventive of catarrhal affection. 
Persons subject to tonsilitis—quinsy—upon every slight 
exposure, during the winter, have, at the advice of the 
writer, permanently broken up the complaint by throwing 
off their neck-wraps, which kept the parts in a perspirable 
condition, and using cold water freely, morning and even- 


¢ ing, to their necks, throats, etc., etc., with smart friction. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Tuey ALL Come Back.—A lady, sending us a club for 
1887, from Union, N. Y., writes thus: ‘‘I can truthfully 
say that the magazine grows better and better every year. 
Some of my old subscribers came to me, this year, and said 
that they had taken a different magazine the past year, but 
had found it much inferior to ‘Peterson’; and would not 
take it again, but would, instead, join my club.” This 
always happens when ladies leave us. They find that 
** Peterson” never deceives them, and is, in the long run, 
the best for its money. 

Tue WeLL-KNown Seep-Hovse of Peter Henderson 
& Co. has its Seed Annual ready for 1887. It is one of the 
most beautiful annuals we have ever seen, and is replete 
with beautiful flower-plates and general information. Send 
for it, and see for yourself. 

A “Forty-YearR Frienp.’’—A lady writes to us: ‘1 
have taken your magazine since I was thirty years old, and 
I am seventy now. I never feel that my work is finished 
for the year until I have gotten up a club or ‘wo for 
* Peterson.’ *’ 

“TRIED OTHERS AND Droppep Tuem.’’—A lady from 
Vernon Centre (N. Y.) writes: ‘* I cannot get along without 


attend an urgent call. How many kind-hearted doctors we : your magazine, I have tried others and dropped them.”’ 


know, both in city and country, who have sacrificed their } 


We have received hundreds of such letters this year. 
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HORTICULTURAL, 

A Worp asout Winpow-Garpens.—It is during the 
dark days of winter that we turn to our well-filled windows 
of green, to catch a glimpse of summer-land. And they 
will not fail us, if we have properly prepared them for a 
display in winter. Beautiful vines, if never a blossom, add 
much to the beauty of any window in winter; and, if you 
are the happy possessor of a bay-window, you can arrange 
them in such graceful festoons as will attract and rest the 
«yes every time they are turned that way. In vines, I find 
Pylogom suavis one of the most graceful little vines; it > 
subinits so very readily to house-treatment, and throws out 
its delicate spiral tendrils, clinging to whatever it may. 
I have it clinging here and there by delicate threads, and 
it forms a lovely mass of green—perfectly enchanting. 
Another of my favorite vines is smilax: it adapts itself ° 
very well to sitting-room culture, providing it has plenty of $ 
sunlight, air, and moisture; if given these, it makes a 
rapid growth, and can be cut frequently to fill out a 
bouquet or for table-decoration; trained on threads in 
masses, it will almost curtain a window, if properly 
directed. Keep the leaves well syringed and free from 
dust. If one cannot succeed in making plants bloom, one 
can always have, with a little care, some bright foliage 
plants. Where a room is well heated, day and night, 
coleus will do well, but a sudden chill mars its beauty, 
by causing the leaves to fall. The bronze and tri-colored 
geraniums are handsome plants, and fill a window with 
rich color when they are well-grown shapely plants. 
These are inexpensive plants, and all who love them may 
really possess a few. For a sunny exposure, with plenty of } 
heat, nothing gives greater satisfaction than heliotrope ; 
well-grown plant will bloom well all winter, and will fill the 
room with its exquisite fragrance. It, like the coleus, will 
not stand a chill, but will revel in plenty of heat and bask 
in the brilliant sunshine. Petunias, both double and 
single, are excellent window-plants, blooming freely all 
winter long ; if started, say, in July, they make fine bushy 
plants, and are singularly free from the enemies which so 
often attack other house-plants. After doing duty in the : 
house, they may be bedded out in spring, and will continue 
to bloom freely all summer long. By a little prudent fore- 
thought, a genuine flower-lover may lay up a store of 
sweetness and beauty, to be enjoyed when wintry winds 
howl dismally and storms of snow debar one from seeking 
pleasure in the outer world. 

WrinTeR PRECAUTION.—In the Southern States, especially 
the Gulf States, precaution is hardly necessary. But, at 
the North, we must take especial pains to guard against the 
results of sudden “cold snaps”? and penetrating winds 
which blow the cold through every little nook and crevice 
into the rooms where our flowers are. If this precaution 
be neglected, we may wake up some morning, when the 
thermometer registers away down in the minus twenties, or 
possibly the thirties, as was several times the case with us 
last winter, and find our pets frozen. 

I would always advise having double sash at the windows 
where plants are kept. If this is done, and the glass is well 
puttied in, there is no need of moving them away at night, 
and it is entirely unnecessary to use a curtain of any sort as 
a protection against frost, as the two thicknesses of glass 
with the air-space between them are an effectual barrier 
against the entrance of cold. Of course, care must be taken 
to see that the sash fits the frame snugly. There must be 
no loose open joints. In order to make sure of a snug fit, it 
is well to use strips of thin corner-molding, which can be 
fitted dnto the angles between sash and frame and tacked so 
firmly into place as to fit closely against both, thus insuring 
a tight joint. The outside sash can be screwed to the win- > 
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dow-frame. Large long screws will draw it down against 
the wood so firmly as to leave no crevice for the wind to get 
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in. If the frame is uneven, it is well to tack on a strip of 
thick cloth or felt all around where the storm-sash will 
come, The screws will hold the wood down on. this. so 
snugly that all uneven places will be effectually filled. Of 
course, windows having double sash are supposed to be 
proof against the entrance of air, but it does not necessarily 


> follow from this that we are not to give fresh air to the 


plants grown at them. 

if your plants should freeze, as soon as you discover what 
has been done put them in a dark room or the cellar, where 
the temperature is but little above freezing, and sprinkie 
thoroughly with cold water. In most cases, such plants as 
geraniums, abutilons, and the more hardy kinds can be 
saved in this way, and often quite tender kinds will come 


> out with but little injury. The frost must be extracted’ 


gradually and with application of as little heat as possible. 
Keep them away from the light and warmth for two or 
three days. If the tops should wilt, you may feel sure that 
they cannot be saved, so cut them off at once. The roots 
may not be damaged to any great extent, and, if they are 
not, they will soon send up sprouts. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Bay Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been tested by + 
practical housekeeper. 

OYSTERS. 

Fricasseed Oysters. —Take two quarts of oysters, drain them 
welf, season witha little chopped parsley, salt, pepper, and 
cayenne to taste. Brown two ounces of butter in a stew- 
pan, and put the oysters and seasoning into it. Mix a 
tablespoonful of flour with two ounces more butter, and 
stir into the oysters after two or three minutes. Beat up 
the yolks of three eggs, pour them in, remove the whole 
at once from the fire, and serve on a hot dish garnished 
with fried bread and parsley. 

Scalloped Oysters,—Butter the dishes in which you intend 
to make your scallops; put in, first, a layer of stale bread- 
crumb, and then one of oysters. Pepper and salt them, and 
dot with small bits of butter; then put another layer of 
oysters and seasoning, moisten with a little milk or cream, 
add another layer of crumb-with small pieces of butter on 
the top, and bake for twenty minutes in a hot oven. 
Crackercrumb may be used, instead of bread, and the whole 
baked in one large dish. 

MEATS, ETC. 

"s-head Cheese.—Clean a pig’s-head nicely, wash it 
well, and boil it in very little water, with some salt. Let 
it boil until the bones fall from the flesh. Then take it up, 
take out all the bones, and, with a wooden spoon, mash it 
up well, and return it to the water it was boiled in. Add 
red and black pepper, rubbed sage, and sweet-marjoram to 
the taste. Boil the whole down till it is quite thick and 
nearly dry ; then pour it in pans or forms, smooth it over 
the top with the back of a spoon, and stand it away to get 
cold, Cut it in slices, and send it to the table. Some 
prefer spice, in hog’s-head cheese ; in that case, add a small 
quantity of ground cloves and mace. 

Roast Mutton.—The joint to be well covered with boiling 
dripping before placing it in the hottest of ovens to bake, 
with the oven-door a little ajar, and be roasted fifteen 
minutes to each pound ; any half-pound over to be reckoned 
as one pound, also ten minutes extra for warming through. 
This length of time, if the meat is liked underdoné ; but, 
if preferred well done, then eighteen minutes to each 
pound. It should be well floured during the ‘cooking- 
process. at 

Sconse.—Take cooked or uncooked scraps of meat—which- 
ever can be ebtained—cut them into very ‘small pieces, and 
put them into a stewpan with the bones chopped, pepper and 
salt, a good quantity of sliced onions, double. the quantity 








-in half, not chopped; about six ounces of good sugar, 
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of raw potatoes, and cold water to cover. Simmer gently for 
about three hours, remove the bones, and serve the scouse 
very hot. This is, perhaps, the most profitable way of using 
up cold meat and bones which can be adopted. 

Stewed Rabbit.—Cut a rabbit in pieces, wash it in cold 
water a little salted. Prepare in a stewpan some flour and 
clarified dripping or butter; stir it until it browns. Then 
put in the pieces of rabbit, aud keep stirring and turning 
until they are tinged with a little color; then add six 
onions—peeled, but not cut up. Serve all together in a 
doep dish. 

VEGETABLES, 

To Boil Rice.—Wash well in two separate waters half 
a pound of the very best rice, and throw it into a quart 
of boiling water in a stewpan on the fire. Let the rice boil 
until nearly but not quite done ; then drain it upon a sieve, 
and, having buttered the inside of a stewpan, put the rice 
into it, covering it with the lid, which should fit closely. 
Set this in a warm oven, on a trivet, allowing it to remain 
there until the rice is perfectly tender, when every grain 
will be separate and quite white. 

Potato-Salad.—Slice boiled potatoes while hot. Pour on 
enough sweet-oil to moisten them, and stir well together. 
Slice fresh onions very fine, and mix in. Add a pinch of 
sugar ; salt and vinegar to the taste. Shonld the vinegar 
be very acid, dilute with a little stock. Make it while hot, 
anieatcold. Stir all well together, but be careful not to 
break the potatoes, Garnish with fresh parsley. 

DESSERTS. 

Rich Plum- Pudding.—The following is an old recipe 
which we have used successfully for years: Take one 
pound of suet, chopped finely ; one pound of currants, well 
washed and picked ; one pound of raisins, stoned and split 


and the same quantity of mixed peel cut into small pieces; 
one pound of best white flour and breadcrumh—rather 
more of the latter, but only making one pound in all; one 
grated nutmeg, a teaspoonful of mixed spice, and a pinch 
of salt; a few chopped sweet-almonds may be added, if 
liked. The whole to be thoroughly mixed in a dry state, 
Then add eight or nine well-beaten eggs and half a wine- 
glassful of brandy. Tie up tightly in an unbleached calico 
cloth, taking care to leave room for the pudding to swell, 
and boil eight or nine hours. This quantity makes a large 
pudding. 

Bread-Pudding.—Break the bread into small pieces, and 
pour on them as much boiling water or milk as will soak 
them well. Let these stand till the liquid is cool; press it 
out, and mash the bread till it is quite free from limps, 
Measure this pulp, and to every quart stir in half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, three 
ounces of moist sugar; mix all well together, and put it 
intg a well-buttered pie-dish. Break one and a half ounces 
of butter in small pieces over the top; bake in a moderate 
oven one and a half hours. Or, to every three-quarters pint 
of pulp, add one and a half pints of milk; sugar to taste; 
four eggs, one ounce of butter. Pour the boiling milk on 
the bread, let it stand till cold, add the other ingredients, 
beat well, und put into a buttered basin ; tie it down tightly, 
plunge it into boiling water, boil for one and a quarter 
hours. 

Milk-Pudding.—At nine o'clock in the morning, put one 
tablespoonful of the best rice and one tablespoonful of 
tapioca into a three-pint pie-dish ; add one tablespoonful 


Lemon- Butter, to fill tarts with, is made of one cupful of 
white sugar, three eggs, Lutter the size of half an egg, the 
juice and rind of one large lemon, Put this, after beaung 
it well, into a bright basin, and set into a pan of Loiling 
water. Stir it constantly, until it is thick. Small cakes 
are nice if split and put together with this jelly. It is also 
very nice as a filling for a layer-cake, 

CAKES, 
Lunch - Cake.—Three - quarters of a pound of flour, two 
ounces of lard, two ounces of Lutter, two ounces of candied 
peel, three eggs, one-half pound of currants, one teaspoonful 
of grated ginger, six ounces of castor-sugar, one-half ounce 
of carraway-seed, and two teaspoonfuls of Laking-powder. 
Rub the lard and butter into the flour, sprinkle the Laking- 
powder over, add the rest of the dry ingredients; add a little 
milk to the yolks of eggs, and stir in. Whisk the whites 
to a stiff froth, stir in lightly; bake at least three hours. 

Victoria Sandwich - Cake.—Two large eggs broken into 
a bowl, three ounces of castor-sugar; whisk till creamy; 
two ounces of flour, mixed in a basin with half a teaspoon- 
ful of baking-powder. Have ready a flat baking-sheet, 
buttered, and sprinkled with sugar; stir the flour into the 
eggs, and, if necessary, add a tallespoonful of milk. The 
mixture must Le thin enough to run over the tin. Bake; 
when done, spread jam on the top, and roll up. 

Rich Seed-Cake.—Three eggs, one-quarter pound of fine 
flour, three ounces of butter, one-quarter pound of castor- 
sugar, one or two teaspoonfuls of carraway-seed ; beat the 
butter to a cream, add the sugar, the yolk of one egg, and 
a third of the flour, and soon. Whisk the whites, and add 
last ; bake in a moderate oven one hour. 

Madeira Cake.—One-quarter pound of butter worked to 
a cream, three eggs, one-half pound of castor-sugar, twelve 
drops of essence-of-lemon or ratafia, and one-half pound of 

fine flour, to which has been added a teaspoonful of baking- 
’ powder. Place large pieces of candied peel on the top, 
; when in the tin, and bake one hour, 

MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Toffy.—Melt three ounces of butter in a small saucepan 
over a clear fire; stir into it one pound of brown sugar; 
keep stirring until it is done, which can be ascertained by 
dropping a little into a cup of cold water, when, if it 
hardens and breaks Letween the teeth without sticking, it 
is done, and may be poured out into a buttered dish. It 
may be flavored with almond, lemon, or ginger, and will 
take twenty minutes to boil. 

Apple Jelly.—Choose apples with red skins, wipe, and cut 
into quarters; do not peel them. To each pound of fruit 
put three pints of cold water, bring to a boil, then Loil 
rapidly for thirty minutes. Strain, and to every pint of 
juice allow one pound of loaf-sugar, return to the pan, and 
again boil rapidly for thirty minutes. I am now using 
apple jelly made in this way two years old. 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Fic. 1. —Visitinc-Dress, oF YELLOWIsSH-GREEN CasH- 
MERE. The back of the skirt (which falls in straight folds), 
is made of plain cashmere. The front drapery is of India 
> silk of the same color, figured with red palms, A wide 
ribbon sash, cf the color of the cashmere, and striped 
crosswise with emerald-green velvet, is tied in long loops, 
and forms panels at the sides. The full bodice is of the 





of coarse brown sugar and a small pinch of’salt. Let this 
soak on the hob, or close to the fire, until eleven o'clock, 
and let it be constantly stirred. Then put very little bits 
of butter on the top, and put it ina moderate oven. For 
the first half-hour, stir it often from the bottom, then leave 
it. At one o’clock, yon will have a pudding far di 


figured silk. The extremely stylish jacket is of emerald- 
green velvet, faced with silk the color of the back of the 
skirt, and is ornamented with large buttons. Hat of 
yellowish - green felt, trimmed with ribbon of thg same 
color and a red bird, and faced with emerald-green velvet. 
Fig. 11.—Watxtno-Dress, oF Daniia-CoLoRED SpoTTeD 





in richness one made with eggs, and with a delicious flavor. 
Sago or tapioca, or rice alone, is equally geod. 
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Cuorn. The underskirt is of velveteen. The upper skirt is 
laid.ta. fall in wide plaits, and is shorter in front than at the 
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back. The drapery at the back is short at the top, but falls 
in jabot-pluits almost to the bottom of the skirt. The 
close-fitting jacket is braided, and trimmed with gray fox- 
fur. The muff is of the material of the dress, decorated 
with a bow of ribbon, Hat of purple velvet, trimmed with 
a yellow bird. 

Fig. 111.—Watktne-Dress. The long cloak is made of 
fawn-colored striped cloth, The sleeves are very long at 
the back, wide, and trimmed with velvet. A band of 
velvet passes over the shoulders, and narrows at the waist. 
High collar of the velvet. Bonnet of red plush, with white 
plunies, 

Fig. 1v.—VisitinG- Dress, OF OLIVE-GREEN- COLORED 
SiLk AND Srripep Vetver. Tho under part of the skirt 
and side panels is made of the striped silk and velvet. 
The full front and back drapery is of plain olive-green 
silk. The bodice is also of the plain silk, laced, and the 
little close-fitting jacket is of green velvet, with elbow- 
sleeves, and trimmed with green jet-bead passementerie. 
Hat of olive-green velvet, trimmed with green feathers and 
a white bird. 

Fig. v.— House - Dress, or Poppy-Cotorep Sitk. The 
anderskirt is made of cream-colored silk, striped with red 
velvet. The overskirt opetis on the right side, and is faced 
with cream-colored silk, brocaded in red velvet. The plain 
red silk is arranged diagonally, in full plaits, on the skirt. 
It is draped far back on the left side, and in loose folds at 
the back. The bodice opens over a cream-colored diagonal- 
plaited vest, and is trimmed on the right side with a velvet 
revers. Velvet collar. 

Fig. vi.—WALKiING-Dress, oF Brack Strirep SILK 
ane VeLvet. The cloak is of black velvet, trimmed with 
broad bands of brown fur, which terminate in fur balls. 
‘The sleeves are wide. Jet passementerie is placed betweon 
the rows of fur, and jet tassels are on the sleeves. Bonnet 
of black velvet, with delicate pink plumes. 

Fic. vu.— Hovse-Dress orn WALKING-Dnress, OF 
Cnuestnut-CoLorep Casumere. The undorskirt is of 
dark-green woolen, checked with chestnut-color. It is 
laid in full plaits. The plain chestnut-colored overdress 
falls in full plaits at the back, is carelessly looped on the 
left side, and drawn higher up on the right, to show more 
of the petticoat. The bodice is pointed in front and back, 
and ornamented with two large buttons. 

Fics. vil AND 1X.—Front AND Back OF WALKING OR 
Hovse Dress, Bhve anpD Berce-CoLoreD WooLeNn Ptarp. 
The underskirt is full at the back, and the square tunic is 
draped high on the hips. The facing of the skirt is of 
plain blue woolen. The bodice has a full front and a plain 
blue yoke. The sash, cuffs, and collar are of blue velvet. 

Fig. x.—WaLkino-Dress, oF Dark-Gray CLotu. The 
jacket, muff, and hat are of sealskin, ornamented with 
small foxes’-headls, 

Fic. x1.—Hovuse-Dress, oF Prune-CoLorep SuRAH. 
The underskirt is of prune-colored velvet. Tho tunic, of 
prune-colored surah, is bordered with a jet trimming. 
The bretelles, collar, and sash are of velvet, ornamented 
with jet trimmings. The surah plastron is gathered, and 
the full sleeves terminate with a deep velvet cuff. 

Fic. xu.—GaRIBaLpr, witt a Yoke. It is made of 
striped flannel, and yoke-piece, collar, cuffs, and waistband 
are in plush or velvet, to match the stripe in the flannel. 
The bodice fastens down the front with studs. 

Fre. xui.— Rosette, or Licnt-Bive Rieson, with 
grasses, for the hair. 

Fig. X1v.—WaLk1nG-Dress, OF GRAY AND BLACK Pian. 
Jacket of gray frisé-cloth, made double-breasted and orna- 
mented with two large rows of buttons. ‘Hat of gray felt, 
with black velvet band and gray feathers. 

Fic. xv.—Jacket, or Dank-Gray Tween, trimmed with 
rows of narrow braid. The revers aro machine-stitched. 
The jacket is fastened with silver buttons, Bonnet of gray 


plush, trimmed with black velvet and jet, and a cluster of 
pink roses, 

Fie. xvi.—Yoke-Brovsr, MapE or SERGE or Exvasrio 
CLotu, with braiding in either gold or silk of a darker 
shade. The bodice is plaited, back and front, into a square 
yoke. 

Fig. xvu.—Murr, oF Dark-Rep SILK, covered with 
black lace, and having a lace frill at the bottom. Throe 
rel pompons ornament it. 

GENERAL Kemarks. No decided change takes place in 
dress at this season of the year, Lut so great is the latitude 
now allowed by fashion that one’s own funcy may suggest 
: pretty alterations and the wearer be quite in the style; 
$ 





nay, perhaps more stylish than if she simply copied the 
prevailing mode. 

Woolens still hold sway for street-wear, silk being seldom 
seen ; but woolen—or, rather, cloth—dresses have the great 
disadvantage of being heavy, plaited as much as they now 
are. This is particularly the case with cloth. In pur- 
chasing woolen materiul, a soft fine texture, light in 
weight, should be sought. 

; Skirts with long straight plaits are much worn, with a long 

pointed drapery in front. 

3 All large persons should avoid full drapery, and wear only 

> dresses that fall in plaits from the bodice to the feet. If 

stout, a plain material is much more becoming than a plaid 
or figured one. 

Davk colors are, also, more suitable than light ones for 
large people, or, in fact, for any woman after she has 
passed thirty or thirty-five years of age. The darker color 
adds to the appearance of youth. 

Tall slender people have much more license in the way of 
trimming, drapery, ruffles, etc., and look well in the plaids 
now 860 fashionable, if the colors are not too pronounced. 

Short women should dress with straight lines as much as 
possible, avoiding anything that seems to cut the figure. 
At present, almost any style can be adopted that suits the 
wearer, and she still looks perfectly well dressed—so many 
are the vagaries of fashion. 

Bodices can be worn of any pattern, if they are made with 
a high collar and short on the shoulder-seams. Basques, 
round waists, points, habit-basques, vests, V-shaped 
plastrons, diagonal fastenings, are all equally popular. 

For evening-dresses, tulle of all colors, worn over a thin 
satin or silk of the color of the tulle, is most youthful and 
pretty ; but these are expensive dresses, though compara- 
tively cheap at first, for they are so perishable. Moreover, 
they require a great amount of material to look full and 
rich." Light-colored cashmere or camel’s-hair is more 
durable, though not so “‘dressy”’ as the tulle; and silk, 
with a wide moiré sash, is extremely rich. These, of 
course, for young people, 

For older women who go out much of an evening, the 
variety is endless—velvets, satins of all colors, the richest of 
silks, or excellent ones of low price, striped goods of all 
kinds, and soft cashmeres of all colors. 

The long loose cloak, which is so comfortable, has gained 
in favor since the cold weather set in, but the shorter and 
more jaunty mantle is still preferred by those who like to 
look ‘‘more dressed.”* 

Bonnets are small, but the trimming is yet too high to be 

becoming. 
‘ Hats aro in a greater variety; and, though the large 
Gainsborough is not now seen, some larger hats are worn, 
but so are small teques—or turbans, as they were formerly 
called. 
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Worth is using all his powerful influence in that direction, 
as he dislikes very much the ungraceful stiffness imparted 
to the upper portion of the toilette by its undue dimensions. 
The newest articles of this description are composed of 
ruffles of hair-cloth—the genuine ‘‘crinoline’’—and the 
sides are simply laced together underneath, neither steel 
springs nor whalebone being used in the fabric. The most 
‘stylish toilettes have simply a silk cushion, stuffed with 


horse-hair, set just at the back of the skirt-band, and three g 


rows of steel springs are set in the lower part of the skirt 
to hold it out. This is merely a return to the combination 
which was in vogue before the present—or, 
recent—exaggeration of this detail of feminine dress. 

A very elegant and simple style of walking-costume is 
composed as follows: On a plain skirt of plush, velvet, or 
Astrakhan-cloth is placed an overdress of the same color as 
the underskirt, which is so draped as to form three points— 
two at the sides and one at the back—the tips of which 
reach to the hem of the underskirt. This overdress may be 
composed either of cashmere or of sicilienne. Cloth is too 
heavy, and does not drape well. The plain jacket-shaped 
corsage must be made of the same material as the under- 
skirt. In steel-gray plush and sicilienne, this costume is 
very handsome for calling or reception wear, while in black 
cashmere and velveteen it is appropriate for an ordinary 
walking-dress. A very handsome street-dress is composed 
as follows: The short full skirt is bordered with a band of 
jet-embroidery or passementerie nearly a quarter of a yard 
wide. The long jacket-shaped basque corsage and coat- : 
sleeves are edged with a narrow passementerie matching 
that on the skirt. This dress, with the addition of a train 
in satin or faille, and with an open corsage of the same 
material as the train, replacing the velvet waist, is con- 
Another 
style for walking-dress is to have the underskirt composed 


of alternate widths of Astrakhan-cloth and of Pekin velvet. ° 
Over this is draped an overdress of cashmere, caught up > 


very high at the sides and falling in long ends at the back, 
crossing the front in flat scarf-like plaits. The corsage is 
in cashmere, with vest and cuffs of the Pekin velvet. Over 


this is worn a jacket of Astrakhan-cloth or of the genuine $ 


fur. 

For evening-wear, it is more and more evident that the 
and | hings of skirt-draperies at the back have 
entirely gone out of fashion. Trains are made very full, 
and have two loops—like butterflies’ wings—just below the 
waist. Short dresses in satin or sicilienne have the skirt 
entirely formed of flat box-plaits, which part in front so 
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as to show the skirt-front in rich embroidery, either in ; 


colored silks or in gold or silver, the latter being the most 
fashionable but also the most perishable. The low-necked 
corsage is no longer cut straight across the shoulders, but 
forms a deep curve or else a deep point in front and at the 
back. The simple strap across the shoulder is giving place 
to a regular short sleeve, which is usually a bias double- 
plaited ruffle, of the same material as the dress, just long 
enough to shade the upper part of the arm. Trimming on 
these corsages continues down the front of the waist to the 
point; that is, if the garniture is perfectly flat, such as 
passementerie, or lace, or embroidery. Worth has com- 
posed some dinner-dresses recently, with long loose sleeves 
in embroidered tulle, set in sleeve-caps of the same 
material as the toilette. 
sleeves reach half-way from the shoulder to the elbow, and 


are sometimes. cut up the centre to the shoulder, the open- $ 


ing being laced across with gold or silver cords, or with 
strings of pearls if the dress is trimmed with pearls. They 
require very careful and judicious arrangement, as they are 
apt to give the dress a stiff appearance. 

Fiesh-colored silk stockings are the latest fantasy for 
ball-room wear, and have the advantage of being suitable 


to wear with a toilette of any color, The slippers must 
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2 match the dress. Embroidered silk stockings are also much 
§ in vogue. Those worked with tiny rosebuds in colored 
> silks on a pale-blue, pale-pink, or fawn-colored ground, are 
$ very tasteful and artistic. Black silk stockings, worked 
$ with small stars in gold, or steel, or jet beads, are very 

effective, but the beads are apt to become detached in the 
; process of wearing. Satin slippers are no longer the only 
¢ chaussure admissible with evening-dress, bronze kid and 
$ patent-leather slippers being now allowed for elderly ladies’ 
¢ Wear at dinners or evening receptions. 
3 For diamond jewelry, the most fashionable form is now 
¢ sprays of flowers—lilacs, ferns, lilies of the valley, etc. 
° being simulated in these sparkling stones. The trefoil or 
° clover is also very popular, formed of three diamonds with 
; a small ruby or sapphire set at the heart. Round brooches 
° have replaced the long bar-pins. One that was recently 
3 st shown me was a hoop of gold, inside of which were grouped 
3 three clover-leaves, formed of diamonds and having gold 
2 stalks, In the centre of one leaf was a ruby, in the second 
3 a sapphire, and in the third an emerald. Monograms in 
¢ diamonds, set in gold circlets, form handsome brooches. 
3 Another charming and artistic form of jewelry is a very 
» finely - painted »small miniature, set in a slender frame of 
3 gold or in an appropriate design in small diamonds. 
» Thus, a miniature of Marie Antoinette is set in a wreath of 
} diamond-leaves, Furmounted by a tiny crown in diamonds. 
3 One—of her saintly sister-in-law, the Princess Elizabeth— 
; is set in a narrow band of gold, with a diamond fleur-de-lys 
» at the base. These miniatures are exquisitely - executed 
} copies of original portraits, and will be worthy of preserva- 
3 tion as works of art when the fashion of wearing them as 
ornaments has passed away. An old fashion in jewelry, 
which has been just revived, is that of wearing at the side a 
watch and chatelaine in dark-blue enamel, studded with 
$ diamonds. Ladies who possess old ornaments of that 
nature, which were in vogue over thirty years ago, are 
bringing them out from their hiding-places and furbishing 
them anew. The modern reproductions are not nearly of 
; such good workmanship, as the art of cutting really fine 
? diamonds in the rose shape—which is the style used in 
forming the floriated designs on the blue enamel—has 
entirely fallen into disuse. 

The hair is now dressed very high on the top of the head 
on full-dress occasions. The structure is built up of finger- 

puffs and lightlye twisted coils, its height being often 
$ enhanced by the addition of a Spanish comb in jet or in 
¢ tortoiseshell. Around this light edifice is sometimes placed 
$ a small wreath of flowers, to correspond with those on the 
2 
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3 Lucy H. Hooper. 
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3 CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

3 Fig. 1.—Boy’s Coat, oF DARK-BLUE CLoTH. It is faced 


with gray Astrakhan-fur, and the collar and cuffs, as well 
as the band around the cap, are of the same fur. 
Astrakhan-cloth, of a good quality, looks well in the place 
of the fur, and is less expensive. 

Fig. 0.—Grki’s Coat, oF Brown Bovucié-CLeru. The 
2 front is straight and close-fitting ; at the back, the skirt is 
plaited to the waist. A large cord, fastened at the hack 
° with large buttons, ties in front. The hood is lined with 
3 red silk. Brown felt hat, trimmed with brown plush and 
feather. 

Fig. 111.—Giru’s Coat, orf Gray TWEED. It is loose, 
gathered at the back, and slightly at the waist in front. It 
) buttons on the left side, and the cord passes entirely around 
2 the waist. Sailor hat, of gray felt. 


; Fic. 1v.—Boy’s Feit Hat, with soft crown and ribbon- 
> band. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A NATURAL ANXIETY 


Prompts many aman of family 
to seek his doctor’s advice as 
to the best means of preventing 
disease and preserving health. 
In such cases the judicious 
physician will recommend the 
use of 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


As a Spring Medicine and blood 
purifier it has no equal. 


I consider Ayer’s Sarsaparilla a safe, 
agreeable, and sure remedy for Scrofula 
and scrofulous diseases. As analterative 
and spring medicine it stands without 
an equal. I have used it extensively, 
and always with the happiest results. — 
C. L. Shreve, M. D., Washington, D. C. 


Ihave used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, from 
time to time, for a number of years, and 
have always been greatly benefited by 
it. It purifies, vitalizes, and invigorates 
the blood, restores the appetite, and im- 
parts a wonderful feeling of strength 
and elasticity to the system. As a 
spring medicine, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is 
peculiarly effective.”’—M. F. Pillsier, 
Malden, Mass. 


Try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla this Spring. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





Increase the Appetite 


By taking Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, This remedy is thorough in its action, imparts 
tone and strength to the Stomach, Liver, and Bowels, and enables these organs 
to perform their functions properly.—‘‘I have used Ayer’s Pills a number of 
years, and have never found anything equal to them for stimulating the appetite, 
and imparting strength to the system.’”’ —R. D. Jackson, Wilmington, Del. 


“During the spring of 1877 a dis- 
agreeable taste in my mouth entirely de- 
stroyed my appetite. My tongue was 
thickly coated, and what little food I 
ate distressed me. Believing that my 
trouble originated in a disordered liver, 


I commenced taking Ayer’s Cathartic | 


Pills. I felt an improvement after the 
operation of the first dose. I continued 
the use of this medicine, in diminished 
quantities, for a short time, and am sat- 
isfied that it completely cured me.” 
— Sophie Harmon, Biadetora, Me. 





“Last year I was troubled with Con- 
stipation, which, being neglected, caused 
a disorder of my liver and stomach. I 
also suffered from headache, loss of 
appetite, and debility. After being 
treated by several physicians, without 
benefit, I was persuaded to take Ayer’s 
Pills. This medicine helped me at 
once. By its continued use the condi- 
tions of my stomach and liver rapidly 
improved, my appetite returned, and, in 
a short time, my health was restored.” 
— A.C. Cotton, Janesville, Wis. 


AYER’S ““catnanic, PILLS, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Musa Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines, 
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A BIT OF 


Twenty years ago, when a comparatively un- 
known minister announced that he could posi- 
tively cure catarrh, his announcement was met 
by many with sneers and scorn, but by many 
more with expressions of delight; and his own 
simple statement of his sufferings and his cure 
impressed others with his hunesty of purpose as 
well as his belief ia his ability to cure. 

In reply to his announcement through the 
press, over 125,000 catarrh sufferers have applied 
tv him for relief, and it would be impossible to 
realize to what extent he has benefited our gen- 
eration. 

Imitators have sprung up in every direction, 
advertising their nostrums, and adding catarrh 
to the long list of diseases they claim to cure; 
Dut the simple-minded old clergyman has gone 
on, and seen them rise and fall, so that to-day 
he stands almost entirely alone, announcing, as 
of old, his still honest belief that he can cure 
catarrh, His statement is now backed by so 
many thousands of people in all parts of the 
country that it-is not difficult fur Mr. Childs to 
refer parties, who may not be fully satisfied, to 
neighbors or friends in their own locality, who 
will speak for themselves what this treatment 
has done in their cases, 

Many people annually visit Troy, O., and they 
realize that their first impression of the Kev. T. 
P. Childs was correct: that he is not a doctor, 
nora charlatan, nor a seller of nostrums; but a 
simple-hearted old gentleman, whose faith in his 
own ability to cure catarrh is unlimited. 

With their own consent, Mr. Childs publishes 
what a few of the writers say of their own cure. 


One of the most interesting ca-es is that of 


Charies E. Baker, residing at No. 59 Tremont 
Strect, Boston, Mass. His case was very sad, 
though not an unusual one, as many can testify. 
He says: “I had dyspepsia, a constant head- 
ache, ulcers in the nasal and posterior passages, 
ringing in the ears; in fact, nasal and bronchial 
catarrh affected all the passages of the head and 
throat. Added to this was the usual accompani- 
ment of a severe case of catarrh, viz.: physical 
disability unfitting me for my regular business. 
Such was my condition when I commenced your 
treatment. [experienced immediate relief. The 
terrible pressure in my head relaxcd; the bron- 
chial tubes and nasal passages were soothed by 
the medicines. I continued to use the medicines 
until the ulcers subsided and healed, the bron- 
Chial tubes recovered their wonted vigor, dys- 
pepsia gave place to appetite, and the ringing in 
my ears ceased. I humbly thank God that he 
has blessed your remedy in my case.” 

Among other well-known people in the South 
who know something about catarrh and its treat- 
ment, is the Rev. R. E Melvin, of Camden, 
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Miss., who, in a letter published in the «* Baptist 
Herald,” of Austin, Texas, says: ‘I sce others, 
besides Brother Childs, are advertising to cure 
cutarrh, Of the merits of their treatment I 
know nothing, but I do know that Brother Childs 
cures catarrh, because he cured me. In January, 
{ was brought very low with it, as Elder M. T. 
Martin and many others will remember well, 
For my present marvelous health, I am indebted 
alone to the remedy offered by Rev. T P. Childs, 
of Troy, O, aud I feel it a reiigious duty I owe 
the afflicted to speak of it on all proper occa- 
sions.” 

Perhaps there are few people who have suffered 
more from eatarrh than the Rev. T. P. Childs 
himself, whose experience was more severe than 
the average catarrl sufferer, though not altogether 
exceptional, Ife says: ‘*For nineteen years I 
suffered with terrible headache, disgusting nasal 
discharges, dryness of the throat, acute bron- 
chitis, coughing, soreness of the lungs, raising 
of bloody mucus, night-sweats, incapacitating 
me fur my professional duties, and bringing me 
to the verge of the grave; all were caused by, 
and the result of, nasal catarrh. The physicians 
said that catarrh could not be cured, but I did 
cure myself, and have succeeded in curing 
thousands and thousands of others, The cure 
is certain, thorough, and perfect, and is now 
endorsed by every physician who has examined 
eg 





Catarrh is frequently mistaken for consump- 
tion, the symptoms in cach being much alike, 
especially in the earlier stages. No one who 
recognizes in his own system, or who should 
see in his friends or relatives, any of the symp- 
toms, should neglect to send a statement of the 
case to Mr. Childs; there may be hope in even 
very desperate cases. Catarrh is generally many 
years in gaining a foothold in the system, and 
attacks so mauy parts of the body that it can 
not be cured by any one remedy, or by a single 
application. It requires medicines that will 
meet the disease wherever it is located, and 
fight it, inch by inch, untll a complete vietory 
has been obtained. 

Catarrh and consumption are the twin enemies 
of the race, and any means of relief is a heaven- 
sent blessing. The treatment furnished by Rev. 
T. P Childs, of Troy, 0., may be relied on as an 
effective and certain cure for nasal catarrh, bron- 
chitis, and every disease of the throat and lungs, 
and may be recommended with every confidence. 
None need feel any hesitancy in placing their 
case in Mr. Childs’s hands. Those who have 
tried other remedies without suecess should not 
despair until they have personally tested his 
advice. A full statement of method of home 
treatment and cost will be sent on application. 
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As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 





By C. COOTE, Jr. 
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